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—to buy a Hat or Shoes 


You can save enough on a smart dress 








at the J. C. Penney store 


nearest you 





OU can measure actual savings on your clothes, in 
the most wonderful way! When you shop at a 
J. C. Penney store, just notice how reasonably things 
are priced. You quickly see that you save several dol- 
lars on a charming dress or coat, Enough to buy a new 


hat or lovely shoes! 


How can the J. C. Pen- 
ney Company offer ever 
new, smart styles always 
at such peak values? 

You will never find a 
“Sale” in a J, C. Penney 
Company store—bui you 
will always find values, This 
business is founded on the 
principle of always giving 
you more for your dollar— 
nicer clothes, for instance, 
in better taste and in 
greater variety to choose 
from. The new Fall offer- 


ings illustrated on this page . 


show, in a general way, the 
type of styles in J. C. 
Penney Company stores. 

Women who shop at our 
stores tell us they can’t 
do better in New York, 
More and more women are 
finding out that values are 
greater, styles newer in a 
J. C. Penney Company 
store. Their response to 
big values has caused our 
tremendous growth from 
one little store in Wyoming 
to the largest group of de- 
partment stores in the 
world, 


Our style experts are out 
from morning till night, 
finding out the newest 
things the great dress- 
‘makers are designing. They 





learn what Paris is doing. 
They see what Fifth Ave- 
nue is wearing. And when 
they buy smart dresses, 
chic coats, for you, naturally 
the enormous purchasing 
power of our 1000 stores 
means they ean place larger 
orders, obtain lower prices. 
These are the savings you 


see in the J, C. Penney 


Company store near you. 











































In such garments as these you 

get the utmost in style and 

ity at the J. C. Penney. 

2 y stores, The navy 

eanton frock has vest and 

bound buttonholes of white 

erepe, hand finished neck and 
stitched around the hi 

y pretty models at $14.75. 


Fine broadcloth, now so smart, 
is expertly cut and tailo 
















in these coats, lined with 
supple crepe satin. Soft French 
Beaver fashions the generous 
eollar and gauntlet cuffs of 
the-woman’s coat (center). 
On the coat at right, silver 

opossum is used for cuffs 

eollar, fin- 
ished with animal tail. 
Clever seaming on ~ 




















There are J. C. Penney Company local department 
stores everywhere in the United States—one near you! 








The Golden Rule 
applied to business, 


THE SECRET of this busi- 
ness’s success is no secret. 
For generations the Golden 
Rule has been preached. I 
simply put it into practice. 
In 25 years my rude little 
shack in a prairie town in 
Wyomi grown to a 
group of over 1000 depart. 
ment stores; 


“There must be something 
in it,” you say? Just the 
simple principle of doing 
unto rs as you would 
have them do. This has led 
us to give a better article 
for the money and to take 
a smaller profit. Naturally, 
people brought us their 

. Of course, they did 
—and still do; As we grow 
bigger, we are able to give 
you greater values than 
ever. The same principle of 
giving more continues to 
cause us to grow, year after 
year. 


(Signed) 

























of 
(above) 
Every detail contributes to the 
chie of the frocks you find at 
J. C. Penney rom ogy A stores. 
Notice, for example, embroid- 
ered arrowheads, self-covered 
se aaa button, matching collar and 
Peery cuffs, and two-toned ties in this 
Red Oak unior dress of canton crepe. 
suanandent meme pretty dresses like this, 
Storm Lake priced ‘at. $14.75. Naturally, 
* Vinton not all our stores carry every 
eenipgton garment shown on this page. 
Waukon ut any J.C, Penney Company 
Waverly store can show you values like 
Webster City these, in a wide variety of styles. 











J. C. PENNEY COMPANY, Inc. 


Combined purchasing power of 1000 stores and economical operation in each store result in savings for you! 
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IKE, THE MAIL ORDER DETECTIVE 


A Retired Farmer Goes Into the Finger-Print Business 


Crawford took place at 


By W. E. Drips ~ 


used to gather in the sheriff’s of- 





M’ FIRST meeting with Ike 


Portville. I was news re- 
rter and general assistant on the 
staff of the Weekly Bugle, and Ike 
came in to borrow some printer’s 
ink. He said he needed it in some 
work he was doing, and when I saw 
Ike, I was naturally curious. Just | 
what a retired. farmer might want 
with sticky, black printer’s ink 
puzzled me, altho I didn’t ask him 
just then. When he came back, 
about two weeks later, and asked 
for another dab of it, my curiosity 
got the better of me, and I asked 
him just what he was doing. 
‘‘Well, now, you’ll just be sur- 
prised when you find out,’’ he told 
me, ‘‘and one of these days I’ll 
show you something. If you don’t 
want to give me the ink, I suppose 


FIRE BUGS AND HOG THIEVES 


There was lots of excitement in Portville, far too much excite- 
ment for Charley Briggs, who was trying to hold down his job as 
sheriff of the county. An election was almost at hand, and here were 
gangs of hog thieves raiding the county and more difficulty show- 
ing up in connection with what happened to the prize horses out 
at the fair ground. 

The story is the sort that might easily happen in any corn belt 
county. The background and the people are the sort we know. Per- 
haps there is an Ike Crawford in your community. Ike is really the 
hero of the story. A retired farmer, he took a correspondence course 
in the study of finger-prints, and was all reddy to help the sheriff 
when trouble began to pop. Bill, assistant at the local newspaper, 
tells the story. There is a young woman involved who adds a touch 
of love interest to the yarn and contributes more than a little to 
the plot. 

For the next six weeks, we suggest that you go hunting thieves 
with Ike Crawford. Our guess is that you’ll catch them. 


fice and talk things over just as a 
matter of interest. So my few dabs 
of printer’s ink given to Crawford 
really paid me good dividends so 
far as news was concerned. 
Charley Briggs had been sheriff 
of Camden county for nearly ten 
years, and, so far as I could figure, 
had taken care of the job pretty 
well. Crime wasn’t bad in that 
county, and beyond the historic in- 
cident of his running a couple of 
fake peddlers, selling hand-painted 
photos, out of the county when they 
tried to skin Grandma Wilkins, and 
his semi-annual job of serving jury 
notices on the citizens, Briggs had 
a comparatively easy life. 
Because it was such an easy life, 
several other citizens of the county 
had their eye on the office. Briggs 








I’ll have to ask the boss, and may- 
be I’ll have to buy it.’’ 

That was about all I could get out of him, 
altho I did find out other facts later which 
amused me considerably. It all came about in 
my rounds of gathering news, for I happened 
in the office of Sheriff Charley Briggs when 
Ike happened in. 

‘*How’s the sleuth coming?’’ the sheriff in- 
quired. 

Then I tumbled that probably he was work- 
ing on finger-printing. I didn’t say anything 
about it just then, but Ike went out shortly and 
I began to quiz the sheriff about him. You see, 
Ike is what any one could easily term a char- 
acter. He retired from his farm about a year 
ago, having sold out at a good figure, and, like 
a lot of farmers, bought a place in Portville, the 
county-seat town. 

This new arrangement suited Mrs. Crawford, 
for she soon found plenty of new in- 
terests to keep her busy, but as far as 
Ike was concerned, it was a total 
loss. The cow and a few chickens and 
a garden managed to keep him busy 
about one-half of the time, and after 
a few days loafing about the town, 
Ike just had to do something else. 
Then he ran onto some mail order de- 
tective literature. 


HIS was about the time I hired 

out on the Bugle. Ike had taken 
the shériff into his confidence, and 
Briggs thought it a pretty good joke. 
But Briggs realized the importance of 
Ike’s influence among the farmers, 
and so he decided to give the ex-farm- 
er a little desk room in his office. 
When the sheriff mentioned his as- 
sistant, he always referred to him as 
the ‘‘Bureau of Criminal Investiga- 
tion.”” Anyway, the bureau furnished 
Briggs with a companion for his of- 
lee, and so long as it wasn’t costing 
the county anything, Briggs enjoyed 
the assistant, and told me one day 
that the Camden sheriff’s office was 
right up to date, as all first-class sher- 


» When I found out this much, I was 
sort of glad I had donated the print- 
er's ink to Ike, and felt a sort of civic 
pride in assisting Portville in being 
modern. - 

_News gathering on the Bugle was a 









city. Instead of having an assigned beat, it was 
my job to get the news as best I could, and this 
involved making the rounds of the hotel, court- 
house and depot, besides inquiring of the local 
banker and doctor what they had for me. Tim 
Baker, who owned the Bugle, was the kind of a 
fellow who never questioned where you got the 
news, just so long as enough copy was turned 
in to fill up the columns, so we got along finely. 
It happened also that in my visits to the court- 
house, I soon discovered that Ike Crawford was 
a dandy source for country news. He seemed to 
know every one, and in some manner seemed to 
know just what each had been doing or expect- 
ed to do, and so I was able to get many a good 
story thru him. 

It soon developed, because of the lull between 
supper-time and bedtime, that the three of us 


Ike came in 
to borrow some 
printer’s ink. 









told me one night he guessed if he 
held down the job again this fall, 
he was going to have to show some results. How- 
ever, I assured him I would do all I could thru 
my connections on the Bugle to see that he got 
a good hand wherever it was possible, and Ike, 
who was evidently appreciative of the desk- 
room that the sheriff had allowed him, re- 
marked he guessed folks would vote right at the 
right time. But Briggs wasn’t so sure. 


HEN the primary election was held, in the 
spring, Briggs managed to get the nomi- 
nation on the controlling ticket, as had been cus- 
tomary in the past, but the opposition, the 
‘*People’s party,’’ which had been making a lot 
of noise in the county of late, nominated a new 
man in our county, by the name of Henry Jack- 
son, for the same job. 
Jackson immediately declared war against 
Briggs and began campaigning on the 
_basis that rural sections needed more 
protection than Briggs had been giv- 
ing them. 
It was unfortunate at this time that 
a lot of reports began to come into 
Briggs’ office involving petty thiev- 
ery. Every time such a case was re- 
ported, Briggs did everything that he 
could to trace the matter down, but 
invariably he was unable to get as 
much as a clue to start to work on. 
Another thing that made matters 
worse. was the fact that Jackson had 
quite a following in the rural districts, 
and despite all of Ike Crawford’s in- 
fluence, things looked pretty bad for 
Briggs along about September 1. 
Ike, however, was optimistic. All 
he asked was a chance, and he bet he 
‘eould get votes for Briggs that would 
snow Jackson under. ‘ 
Tke’s chance eame, all right, but it 
had a bad influence on Briggs, as he 
missed-his big chance to be famous in 
_@ rather unusual manner. A fellow 
who stopped at our hotel, and whom 
we got to know as Doc Wheeler, start- 
ed a proposition that put Portville on 
the map for some time. I found out 
by inquiring around that the newcom- 
er, who apparently had no occupation, 
was a veterinarian, altho Crawford 
told me he had never heard of the 
man doing any practicing. ; 
Doe used to come and go at inter- 
vals, but spent the majority of his 
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time loafing about the town, and he really was 
a curiosity for the people. The fact that he 
didn’t work and always had plenty of money, 
kept everybody guessing, me along with the 
rest of them. 


UT Doc surprised us one day. I met him on 

the ‘street and asked: him how he was, and 
he said he had something he wanted to tell me, 
but hoped I would treat it as confidential for 
the time being. I told him I would, and he then 
explained the circumstances. 

He told me he had rented the stable out at 
the fair grounds, and that he had a bunch of 


_ kind ef a deal in the western part of the state. 


They already got a detective shadowing Doc 
and he says we will have to watch this end of 
the game. Fact is, boys, this insurance man 
says Doe will never ship those horses out of 
here.”’ 

““What do you mean?’’ I queried. 

‘« Arson,’’ the sheriff whispered. 


‘You think he’s going to fire the stables?”’ 


Tke asked. 
“Just that.’’ 
I caught my breath, and whistled by draw- 


~ ing it in. 


‘“Now, boys,” Briggs began again, ‘‘our job 


valuable horses he was going to bring there te *is to keep watch over that stable easual like, 


hold for inspection preparatory to shipping 
them to South America. He explained that 
there was a little ill-feeling among rival horse- 
men about the deal because he had not pur- 
ehased some of their best animals to include in 
the shipment, and for that reasom he had decid- 
ed to assemble the horses im a town such as ours 
where they could be kept away from other stock, 
and as soon as all shipping arrangements were 
made and the horses were ready to be sent out, 
Doe told me he would give me all the 
facts se I could have a bang-up story. 

I agreed to protect him on the mat- 
ter, and so I merely turned in a miner 
item to the Bugle, statimg that Dr. 
James Wheeler had rented the fair 
ground stable, where he would quarter 
some of his livestock temporarily. 

A few days later, Doe brought the 
horses to Portville, and they were quar- 
tered in the stable, where feed and oth- 
er arramgements were installed for 
their comfort. Doe brought in a man 
to take care of them, and then went 
away without advising us just how 
long he would be gone. 

Of course, Portville was naturally 
imterested in the new enterprise that 
had been brought to the town and prae- 
tieally all of us had an oceasion at one 
time or another to look the animals 
over. There ‘were a dozen of them, and 
they certainly were a fine buneh of 
horses, representing the heavier breeds. 

At our usual conference at Briggs’ 
office one evening, we discussed the 
proposition, and I remarked to Ike and 
the sheriff that I wondered about the 
horses being brought te our tewn in-_ 
stead of some place else where better 
stable facilities could be provided. 

Briggs looked rather peculiarly over 
the top of his desk where he was filing 
some papers, and asked me what I 
knew about the deal. I explained my - 
conversation with Wheeler, and for the 
time being Briggs didn’t say much, but 
a little later he got up, went ever and 


chairs up elose to his desk, and said he 
was going to let us in on something. 

It seemed that day Bri had had 
a caller. Shortly after noon, a fellow had driv- 
en up to the courthouse, had got in touch with 
Briggs, quired about Doe Wheeler, and told 
the sheriff he represented an imsurance com- 
pany. Only the day before, Wheeler had been 
im the main offiee and had applied for a policy 
on each of the horses for $1,000. 

The imsurance company had sent this man 
out to look over the horses and check up on the 
methods used in stabling them, for they wanted 
to be sure they were i ing @ genuine risk. 
It was on the way back to Camden that the rep- 
em agate had called on Briggs and had the 
Briggs, I noted, was quite solemn that night, 
and when he started to speak in an extra cau- 
tious voice, I felt something really unusual was 
about to be told. . 

_“Boys,’’ the sheriff continued, ‘‘you two are 
about the best friends IF have right now, and 
this is serious, so I am going to let you in on 
the deal. Wheeler didn’t get a very good rec- 
ommendation from that insurance man ; im fact, 
I’d call it downright damaging. That fellow 
even went so far as to say Doc is a bad one. 

**Claimed to me they have him Timed up as 


” the same fellow who insured with them once 
_ before under another mame, but in a similar 


and if any strangers come to town we gotta 
keep track of them. The insurance man says 
his eompany would send a detective down here, 
except they feel that it would make Doe sus- 
picious, and they want to eatch him with the 
goods on.’’ 

It was nearly midnight when we finally got 
our plans worked out. Ike was sure excited, 
and I eould see his deteetive course was going 
to get a real strain. But it was agreed that 





The sheriff 


I stepped im. 








Briggs would watch things in general, I was 
to keep track of newcomers in the community, 
and Ike was to gather all the information and 
be the bookkeeper of the facts. Briggs said he 
had talked to the eounty attorney before supper 
and got the law on it, and said Ike and I should 
be sworn in as deputy sheriffs, so we could act 
quick if necessary. We finally adjourned. It 
was pretty hard to get to sleep with all that in- 
formation in my head. 


INET morning, Ike and I went to the eoun- 

' ty attorney’s office with Briggs and were 
properly sworn in and the necessary bonds and 
details arranged. The vigil began, and we all 
managed before the week was over to get 
out to the fair grounds and look. the situation 
over. Things sert of dragged then for a week, 
and beyond the return of Wheeler, there was 
no excitement. The Bugle duties kept me pret- 
ty a and f lost a lot of the thrill I had had 
at 


One morning, the boss asked me how I liked 
the job, and said he guessed he would leave 
me in eharge for a week, as he wanted to run 
into Chicago for a spell. I felt a big thrill aver 
this at first, and then when I remembered all 
I was going to do for Briggs I had a sinking 


opened the door, and 








feeling. But Baker wasn’t muck om talk, and 
he began to outline things he wanted done while 
he was gone, and about the time he was thry 
telling me about the special ads I was to run 
for the Emporium Furniture Store, he pickeq - 
up - coat, and I knew he was going for the 
mal. : 

“Oh, yes, Bill,’’ he remarked .as he was just 
opening the door, “‘you will have some assist. 
ance.’’ I saw him grin and wondered what 
was next. 

‘‘Mrs. Baker has a niece who says she is 
a writer, and I agreed to give her a-chance on 
the Bugle. She has just come back from a 
summer abroad, and I think she ean help you 
out on the society column anyhow. She is ar. 
riving this afternoon, and I’ll see that you 
meet her before I go, tomorrow. Let me have 
that country correspondence galley when I get 
back.’’ : 

With that Tim departed and left me gasping 
for air. Two blows im one round had about 
floored me, and I wondered what next would 
happen. 

But I got the paper together, and that eve- 
ning Mrs. Baker phoned me that I was 
invited to dinner on the next evening 
to.meet my new assistant. That pleased 
me, and so I decided I had better drop 
around and see Briggs im the after. 
noon, if he was im, as Ike was strong for 
daily reports on our ease of catching 
Wheeler. But, as usual, Wheeler had 
been doing nothing. Briggs was out 
when F first came in, and while Ike 
and I were talking and Ike was exper- 
imenting with his fimger-printing ap- 
paratus, whieh he was perfecting m 
anticipation of our big ease, he re 
turned and reported all well at the 
fair grounds. 

‘Stopped in,’’ he says, ‘‘and talked 
over the weather with that Swede. 
Wheeler was out there. If they are go- 
img to fire the place, they sure are de- 
liberate. What you doing Ike?”’ 

Ike explained how he was studying 
prints. 

‘*This is liable to be the big factor in 
solving this case, Charley. You see 
these prints are intricate. Now I was 
checking over Bill’s here, and they are 
rather wnusual. Ever see how yours 
looked ?”” 

Briggs admitted he hadn’t, so Ike 
prepared a plate and made an impres- 
sion of the five fingers of the sheriff. 
We had a lot of fun kidding Ike, but 
he was pretty good at his study, and I 
almost forgot I was due for dinner. Re- 
gretfully I had to leave the conference 
and rush home and clean up for the 
Bakers’ mtroductory affair. 


ANNA Louise Barber wasn’t half 

bad to meet, either. She seemed 
to know her ‘‘groceries”’ as well as her 
picas and ems, as we newspaper folks 
say, and I decided right there that Tim Baker 
sure was making things pleasant for me in one 
way, even tho he was going away for a visit and 
making me,responsible for the issuance of the. 
Bugle with enough news and advertising to 
make it a success. As I was leaving for my 
rooming place, Anna Louise told me she was 
glad I was to be the managing editor and said 
she would be down promptly in the morning 
and for me to be prepared.to start her to work. 
Tim Baker overheard this remark and chuckled 
as he said: ‘‘Remember, the Bugle is a news- 
paper, and you smart ones want to run i 
right.’’ . 

Baker went away on his trip. Miss Barber 
eame to work and things ran smoothly for ten 
days. She did get some news, and it all helped, 
for I was up too my neck running that sheet 
and hardly had time to get over to the sheriff's 
office. Then one night as I was finishing up 





the last of the editorial comment and preparing 


to depart for my room, the telephone rang. 
was Briggs. : 


‘‘Bill?’”? he asked. I admitted it was, and — 


he said, real exeited like, ‘“Come over as quick 
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as you can. Things are going to hcppen 
¢ orabbes my hat in @ hurry and sl 
the front door shut (Continued on page 
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a positive damage of about two 
- hundred million dollars to the 






















story of the major and minor ey- 


. told at Ames. It seems that after 
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: AST Thursday representatives of the 
L. farmers, commission men, packers, pure- 
bred men and others met at Peoria to 


Re consider what could be done about the hog ecy- 


ele. After an, interesting program, definite ac- 


“tion was taken looking toward a national board 
~ on swine production policy. Moreover, a state- 


ment was issued as to what farmers should do 
‘jn order to get the most money out of their corn 
and hogs during the next year. 

The Peoria meeting grew out of the meeting 


which was called at Ames on June 7 and 8 by 
President R. M. Hughes. 


The Ames confer- 
ence appointed a committee, with R. M. Gunn, 
of Iowa, as chairman, which called the Peoria 


. meeting. 


Mordecai Ezekiel, of the United States De- 


x partment of Agriculture, opened the meeting 
"py giving an exceedingly interesting talk on the 


price which can be expected by farmers when 
different numbers of hogs are marketed. When 
fifty million hogs are marketed in the course of 
a year at federally inspected packing plants it 
may be expected that the price will be around 
$8.00 a hundred, but when forty million are 
marketed the price will probably run around 
$12:00 a hundred. In other words, forty mil- 
lion hogs weighing 250 pounds each may be ex- 
pected to sell for a total of $1,200,000,000, 
whereas, fifty million hogs of the 


By H. A. Wallace 


sion service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, told the story of excellent educa- 
tional work which is being conducted in Ohio, 
Missouri and Iowa. He thinks that this service 
when it is expanded will do something towards 
preventing hog farmers from swinging so vio- 
lently from one extreme to another in their hog 
production plans. 

Cap Arnold, an extension man froni -Ohio, 
read a paper by H. C. Hensley, of Missouri, 
on how they handle the job in Missouri. Then 
he told of the Ohio experience. It seems that 
in Ohio they have a township economic leader 
in each of the 1,800 townships of the state. 
This economic leader is furnished with infor- 
mation which is sent ‘out every month. More- 
over, the college extension people go into a 
great many different townships of the state 
and hold meetings with respect to the nature of 
the hog cycle and future prospects. Last year 
169 meetings of this sort were held at which 
there was an average attendance of thirty-two 
farmers. 

Sam Thompson, of Iowa, told about the work 
which has been started in several Iowa counties. 
H. P. Rusk, of the University of Illinois, said 
that Dean Mumford of the university was plan- 


‘LOOKING AHEAD IN HOG PRODUCTION 


Hog Cycle Conference Plans Program to Help Adjust Production to Demand 


source of disorder and disturbance. He fully 
realized the diffieulty of getting the thousands 
of hog producers to work together on any 
method of control. He felt that it was te the 
interest of everyone connected with the hog in- 
dustry to work on the problem of smoothing out 
the variations in hog production. 

The old line commission men were represent- 
ed by Kay Wood of Wood Brothers. He said 
that the commission men were also interested in 
seeing the wide swings in hog cycle eliminated. 
He declared that the, commission men had 
worked: along this line in the past and would 
continue to do everything that tiey could to 
help the producers. 

Robert Evans, of the American Dun oc-Jersey 
Association, reported that the purebred men 
were eager to see the market hog men perfect 
some method of stabilizing production and 
prices from year to year. He said that the Ree- 
ord associations had had a very hard time 
since 1920. The prosperity of the purebred 
business follows the market hog business and 
anything that will help one will help the other. 


Knute Espe, speaking on behalf of the Iowa’ 


Federated Shippers, declared the time had 
come for a definite hog organization. Espe 
knows whereof he speaks in this matter because 
he. has had a lot of experience in fighting for 

equitable freight rates on hogs 





same weight may be expected to 
sell for about $1,000,000,000. An 
extra ten million hogs seems to do 


market. Mr. Ezekiel didn’t bring 
all of this out, but this is exactly 
what his chart proved. 


Movement of Hog Cycles 
Mr. Ezekiel again told the same 


eles in hog “production which he 


hog prices take a violent swing up 
for two or two and one-half years 
they take a violent swing down for 
two or two and one-half years and 
then there are two rather moderate 
swings of about a year and one- 
half each way. This theory sug- 
gests that we are now in a rather 





vail this next winter. 


GO SLOW ON HOGS 


The conference on hog cycles at Peoria last week made the 
following recommendation on hog production: 
‘‘The 1928 corn crop is sufficient te feed out more than fifty 
“million federally inspected hogs, after deducting feed for other 
kinds of livesteck and commercial requirements. If a largely in- 
creased number of sows is bred to utilize this corn, it will be fed 
to hogs which sell at prices lower than those which promise to pre- 
If, on the other hand, hog production is 
maintained no larger than it is at present, the extra corn can be 
_ stored on the farm, and eventually fed to hogs which would bring 
satisfactory returns. 

‘‘If necessary, acreage of corn next year shou 
to offset the 1928 corn carried over. 
tained at present levels, largely increased hog production will be 
sure to follow eventually. Corn production must be curtailed to 
feeding demands, or the excess disposed of in some other way, if 
hog prices are to be maintained at adequate levels.’’ 


ld be reduced 
If corn production is main- 


without much backing from hog 
producers. He knows that there 
are many things which come up af- 
fecting the prosperity of the hog 
man but that there is no one te 
speak for him in an organized way. 


Farmer Representatives Heard 


The two men to speak for the 
farmer were J. M. Dowell, of 
Champaign, Ill., and Nile Kinnick. 
of Adel, Iowa. Both men empha- 

- sized the desirability of farmers 
getting on to a long-time program 
and not rushing in and out. Dow- 
ell, who manages 15,000 acres of 
filinois farm land, has reached the 
eonelusion that it is essential to 
have all the tenants on the land 
whieh he manages maintain just 
about the same volume of hog pro- 
duetion each year. 








moderate swing upward and that 


this in turn will be followed by a rather smal] ' 
- Swing downward. The swing upward which 


‘we are now enjoying may only last about a year 
and one-half, ending probably: some time in 
late 1930. 

C. L. Harlan, who used to be with the Corn 
Belt Meat Producers’ Association, but who has 
been with the Department of Agiculture for 
several years, said that the adjustment of hog 
production was a double problem. Without 
shifting the corn acreage he suggested that con- 
Siderable good could be done by preventing 
such violent swings in hog production. The 
farmers have been sending in different years 
from forty million hogs to fifty-two milllion 


- hogs to the federally inspected packing plants. 


instead of having the production vary so 
‘much from year to year they could have a 
swing of only forty-four million to forty-eight 
million much could be aceomplished for the 
rs, the packers and the consumers. This 

geod. could probably be reflected to some ex- 


; tent in a slightly higher price to the farmers. 


Since the war the number of hogs marketed 


at federally inspected packing plants has aver- 


aged forty-six million. ~The price could be 


_ Taised materially if the number could be re- 
_ Gueed to forty-two million. This could not be 
accomplished, of course, unless the corn acreage 






if farmers want to get a fair price for their 
and a stable price year after year it will 
ssary to have an extensive educational 
among hog farmers everywhere as to 
of hog production and hog prices. 

on, who is head of the exten- 












ning to hold a series of [linois farm planning 
conferences. It would seem, therefore, that 
nearly all of the agricultural colleges of the 
corn belt are getting ready to do some really ef- 
fective work in educating the farmer to control 
the hog cycle. Some of the colleges claim that 
they have been doing considerable work the 
past two or three years. That this work has 
not been so-very effective so far is demonstrat- 
ed by the violence of the swings in both hog 
production and hog prices. 


Other Producers Plan Organizations 


Sam Guard, editor of Breeders’ Gazette, in a 
talk rich with scripture references, said that 
the farm papers would certainly like to see the 
farmers get more money for their hogs so that 
the papers also could make a little money. He 
said that the farm papers would prefer to sit on 
the side lines and not mix in matters of this 
sort, but that if they eould de some good they 
would be glad to do so. He reported that beef 
cattle folks were getting ready to perfect a beef 
cattle organization to study into matters re- 
lating to volume of production and price. He 
expected that the dairy and sheep folks would 
soon follow. 

In some ways the most interesting talk of the 
day was made by W. W. Woods, vice-president 
of the Institute of Meat Packers at Chicago. 
Woods’ talk indicated that the packers are up 
on their toes and eager to cooperate to the full- 
est possible extent with the producers. He said 
that the wide swings in hog production in re- 


cent years had caused trouble to the packers © 


and that they were eager to get rid of this 








Two committee reports of more 
than ordinary interest were adopted. The first 
committee report provided for machinery. to 
organize a National Board on Swine Produc- 
tion Policy. This national swine board would 
be composed of representatives from’ each’ of 
the corn belt states appointed by the farm or- 
ganizations in these states. Under the plan as 
outlined, Iowa would be entitled to twice as 
many men on this-board as any other state 
— of the fact that she has twice as many 

ogs. 


The other committee report which was adopt- 


ed by the conference was in the nature of ad- 
vice to farmers who are breeding sows this win- 
ter. This committee report, which is based on 
very careful data compiled by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, by the pack- 
ers and by other agencies, is worthy of the most 
careful study. Personally we do not altogether 
agree with this report because we believe that 
hog production is going to inerease a little 
faster than the report appreciates. We print 
the report in full as follows, and urge our read- 
ers to study it: c 

‘“The slaughter of hogs under federal inspec- 
tion from the fall crop of 1926 and the spring 
crop of 1927 totaled 48,500,000 hogs. For these 
hogs, marketed from June, 1927, thru May, 
1928, farmers received an average of less than 
$9.00 per hundredweight at central markets, 
which was not enough to enable producers to 

“‘The reported spring farrowings of 1928, 


plus the fall farrowings indicated by breeding 


reports, will ly reduce the 


probably inspected 
slaughter from No, (Concluded on page 23} _ 
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BUSINESS VIEWS AGRICULTURE 


HE national Chamber of Commeree is tak- 
ing a referendum among its members on an 
agricultural program. Approval by the mem- 
bers will undoubtedly mean that the very con- 
siderable political power of the United States 
chamber will be exerted to put the program 
across in congress. 

Seven recommendations are included in the 
program. They are: 

**1. Strict coordination of land, reclama- 
tion, and reforestation: policies of the federal 
government. 

‘*2. Postponement of further reclamation 
projects until demonstration of need for the 
additional production. ™ 

“<3. That the national chamber expressly 
declare that its advocacy of reasonable protec- 
tion for American industries subjeet to de- 
structive competition from abroad and of ben- 
.efit to any considerable part of the country is 
applicable to agriculture. 

“4. That cooperative marketing. of agricul- 
tural products should be supported and that 
producers of agricultural commodities should 
be encouraged to form cooperative marketing 
associations along sound economic lines. 

“5. That agricultural credit requirements 
be met thru full development and adaptation 
of existing facilities, 

-**6, Creation of a federal farm board, to re- 
port its recommendations to congress. 

**7, Adequate federal appropriations for 
economic and ‘scientific agricultural research 
by the Department of Agriculture.’’. 

All of these will be approved by farmers. 
Even the sixth, which sounds like old stuff to 
farmers who have seen boards and commissions 
without end appointed and with no results, is 
better than it looks. The detailed explanation 
of the purpose of the sixth provision includes 
these words: 

‘‘There is a general recognition of the pe- 


_. euliar hazards and difficulties under which ag- 


ricultural production and marketing are 
achieved. The producer-must contend with an- 
imal and plant disease, insect pests, and ad- 
verse weather conditions. Many of these and 
other factors are beyond his control, and be- 


 eause of their relative absence in the field of 


_ fabricated os ates it is. — more diffi. es 


mR 


the assurance of - 


te secs to us within pe peer 4 days from the date thereof. Mis- 
metimes arise \ 


cult at times to increase or reduce. yields of 
farm crops than it is to control the volume of 
output of the factory. We, therefore, have at 
times uncontrollable fluctuations in the produc- 
tion of farm commodities, sometimes produced 
in excess of current demand, sometimes falling 
short. : 

‘‘Surplus production of agricultural com- 
modities carries with it the threat of penaliz- 
ing its producers. They ordinarily must ac- 
cept a lower price for a large crop than for a 
small crop. <A crop of 18,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton sells for considerably less than a 14,000,000- 
bale crop, not because the intrinsic value’of the 
cotton in the 18,000,000 bales necessarily is 
any lower, but because the markets can not ab- 
sorb that volume at the same price which a 
smaller offering, more nearly filling current 
needs, would command. 

‘“‘The committee does not look with favor 

P Side any plan designed to restrict production 
of agricultural commodities in order that pro- 
ducers may secure high prices as a result of 
scant supplies. Rather it takes the view that 
surplus production; no less in the case of agri- 
culture than in other fields of industry, prop- 
erly should be regarded as wealth. To produce 
more than actual current requirements in do- 
mestic markets makes for national security 
and enables American agriculture to contrib- 
ute substantially to the export trade balances 
of the United States. 

‘*The committee believes that- ways and 
means should be devised whereby the produc- 
tion of an unavoidable surplus will not penal- 
ize its producers, and whereby fluctuations in 
planted acreages and price levels can be nar- 
rowed. Because of the inability of American 
agriculture to prevent recurring surplus pro- 
duction at a penalty to the producers, the prob- 
lem of economic handling of these surpluses-be- 
comes a matter of genuine national concern.’’ 

This is the sort of statement that has come 
in the past from national meetings of the 
Grange, of the Farm Bureau, of the Farmers’ 
Union; it echoes pronouncements of the Corn 
Belt Committee; readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
will remember editorials of ours that made the 
same points. After all, a good deal has been 
gained when a conservative body like the Unit- 
ed States Chamber of Commerce refuses to 
share the idea that agriculture needs nothing, 
that agitation for justice to the farm is foolish 
and wicked, that agricultural exports should 
be cut down while industrial exports should be 
encouraged, that there is no surplus problem 
and no need for federal legislation to handle it. 

Those of us who have been saying these 
same things when they were unpopular, when 
standing for them brought on criticism and 
abuse, can feel a particular satisfaction. The 
five-year fight has not been in vain. Public 
opinion, even the most conservative, is moving 
slowly toward the position that only a few 
fighters for the farm occupied a few years ago. 





CORN OUTLOOK 


HE government corn report as of Septem- 

ber 1 indicates 1,754,000,000 bushels of 
corn inthe seven corn belt states. This com- 
pares with our climatic estimate of 1,810,000,- 
000 bushels. We overestimated Nebraska and 
are now free to confess that the government is 
right and we are wrong. Nebraska corn has 
undoubtedly been seriously hurt west of Lin- 
coln. 

A erop of 1,754,000,000 bushels is 207,000,- 
000 bushels above the ten-year average. Iowa 
alone is 70,000,000 bushels above the ten-year 
average. Indiana, Ohio and Nebraska are bare- 
ly average. Kansas is 77,000,000 bushels above 
average and Illinois is 50,000,000 bushels over. 
In brief, it may be said that Iowa, Kansas, IIli- 


- nois and Missouri are the Ineky corn states this 


year. The other corn states are suffering from 


the combination of an ordinary erop and le 
prices. 

There is a good chance that Iowa this year 
will go above 500,000,000 busliels for the first 


time in history. She is almost certain to go - 


above the 1925 record. In saying this we real. 
ize that back from the road many fields do not 
look as good as on the roag. Also we recognize 
that wind and hail have done much damage in 
certain sections. Just the same, taking it all 
in all we believe the Iowa corn crop is the best 
it has ever been, 





CITY AND FARM IN THE LEGIS. 
LATURE 


S CITIES grow larger, every state has the 
problem of keeping the balance even be- 
tween the cities and the rural districts. If rep. 
resentation in -the legislature were on the basis 
of population, a good many states would have 
complete city control, a thing which would be 
immediately bad for the country, and in the 
long run bad for the city, too. Different ways 
have been worked out to prevent this danger, 
the usual method being to have one house of 
the legislature named on the basis of area and 
the other house on the basis of population. In 
this way, the rural districts always have a mea- 
sure of control in one of the two houses. 

Iowa has been working under a plan that isa 
rather unhappy cross between the two pro- 
grams. There is one representative from each 
county, but there is also a provision whereby 
the nine most populous counties each has an 
extra representative. There has been an occa- 
sional demand to give the counties with heavy 
population a still greater share than is now 
allowed. 

In the senate, population is presumably the 
basis, tho county lines modify the making of 


_ 


districts, and districting on the basis of pop-— 


ulation is some years out of date. The Gilchrist 
amendment, which is to be voted on this fall, 
puts a limit to control of the senate by the 
larger towns, by declaring that no county -shall 
in any case have more than one senator. At 
present the senate is frequently the death cham- 
ber for farm bills, and the amendment is de- 
signed to see that the town majority in the 
senate shall at least not be increased. 

_Probably it would be better judgment in the 
long run to adopt a rule of representation by 
area in the house and representation by popu- 
lation in the senate, instead of having a mixture 
of both methods in both houses. At the present 
time, however, it may be good tacties on the 
part of farmers to put the Gilchrist amendment 
across, in order to give them a stronger bar- 
gaining position when a new plan is worked 
out for both houses. 





IOWA RADIO 


OWA provides the biggest farm audience for 
radio of any state. Recent estimates put the 
number of sets on Iowa farms at 76,032. Yet 
the recent decision of the federal radio commis- 
sion euts down markedly the radio service Iowa 
listeners receive. Of forty stations to which 


-Iowa folks listen, not one but has suffered. 


Stations located in Iowa have got a partic- 
ularly harsh deal. Zone 4, in which Iowa is lo- 
eated, is entitled to eight stations with high 
power and clear channels. Of these Chicago 
gets full control of four channels, and half time 
on two more. Iowa gets noeassignment of the 
sort. 

Towa stations, led by WHO, are starting a 
campaign to have the ruling of the commission 
changed. They should be supported by every 
Iowa farm listener, and by those listeners out- 
side of Iowa who rely on Iowa stations and on 
other stations that have suffered by the ruling. 


Write your protest to the federal radio com- 


mission, Washington, D. C., or to any. of the 
Iowa stations affected. 
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FOR LOWER SCHOOL TAXES 


4] E school tax is one of the heaviest burdens 
sss farm land in many states has to 
- pear. We read a sentence the other day that 
xplains why. That sentence is: ‘‘The country 
- mroduces the child, eares for him thru the care- 
“demanding days of his infaney, feeds and 
clothes him thru his unproductive years, bears 
‘the expense of his education, and turns him 
over to the city a finished produet, at the be- 
ginning of his productive period of life.’’ 

This is, of course, far more than a financial 

problem only, but the financial side is impor- 

tant enough to deserve a lot of consideration. 

How can the city pay its share of the education 

of the country boys or girls who will make the 

 igity their home? State aid of some sort seems 
~ to be called for, but just how is the aid to be 
apportioned and where is the money to come 

_ from? 

Tf aid is given to country schools in propor- 

tion to the degree that they successfully ape 

the city schools, it will mean loss of control by 

_ the local school board and possibly, in the end, 

-jmereased expense. If the funds for state aid 
are to come from general property taxation, the 
farms, which are usually over-taxed in com- 

ison with city property, will pay a large 
share of it and the gain will be slight. 

Aid to schools on the basis of taxable wealth 
of the district, divided by the number of chil- 
dren of school age, ought to avoid some of the 
difficulties of apportionment. By raising the 
school funds by a state income tax, it ought to 

be possible for state aid to be really a relief to 
the farmer, and not merely a device for taking 
the money out’of one pocket and putting it in 
the other. 

_ Experiences of other states indicate that no- 
bedy has found a perfect method yet. Certainly 
it is time that farm organizations, and all the 
rest of us, should be getting at it to work out 
a detailed and satisfactory method of cutting 
down the country school tax. 












THE REVOLVING FUND 


]N THE middle-west the usual method of fi- 
nancing a cooperative is to sell stock. The 
method has a number of disadvantages. The 
greatest disadvantage is the tendency of stock 
_to drift into the hands of non-farmers, some- 
times by sale to townspeople and sometimes as 
a result of the tendency of farmer stockholders 
to retire, move to town and lose interest in the 
cooperative. Looking at it from the other point 
of view, very frequently the men who.are get- 
ting the benefit from the operations of the co- 
operative are not supplying the eapital on 
which it runs. 

In recent years the revolving fund method 
of financing has been tried out in a number of 
corn belt cooperatives. This method usually 
accompanies organization under the non-stock, 
non-profit plan. Financing is by means of cer- 
tificates of indebtedness. The member contrib- 
utes to the capital in proportion to the amount 

_ of business he does for the company. 

California eooperatives have had long experi- 

- enee with this method of financing. At the re- 
cent Institute of Cooperation, the president of 
_ the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, a co- 
| Operative twenty-seven years old, deseribed 
What he called the ‘‘withholding plan of fi- 
_ Maneing,’’ which seems to be a blood brother of 
_ the revolving fund pian. He said: 
_ “The exchange charges its members 7 per 
| ent for selling their products, the same as the 
Commercial companies. ‘The actual cost is about 
8 per cent. The 4 per cent is returned to the 
tower as follows: One per cent at the end of 
the year’s business, 1 per cent the following 
September, and the other 2 per cent is held in 
the withholding or revolving fund for five 
years, when it is repaid. This withholding 
fund now totals about $1,600,000 and is due to 








be refunded to the growers in the next five 
years.”’ ; 

The general manager of the Poultry Produc- 
ers of Central California in diseussing the re- 
volving fund listed the following advantages: 

‘The revolving fund certificates carry no 
voting power. Control of the association is, 
therefore, retained by active members of the 
organization even tho certificates are sold or 
transferred. 

“‘Revelving fund certificates may bear a 
fixed rate of interest and for practical pur- 
poses are similar to obligations to pay money 
and in case of need may be used by members to 
raise money. 

““In some states it is necessary to obtain per- 
mission from the cooperation commissioner be- 
fore capital stock certifieates can be retired; 
whereas in the case of revolving fund certifi- 
cates they may be retired without any restric- 
tions other than those placed in the by-laws or 
articles of incorporation of the organization. 

““The revolving fund method equalizes the fi- 
nancial burden on all members of the associa- 
tion. 

‘*Revolving. fund certificates dé not carry 


any liability such as would a certificate of. 


stock.’’ 

We hope that officers and members of the 
corn belt cooperatives will go into this method 
a little more thoroly than they have in the past. 
A good many of them will find that it is de- 
sirable to change the plan of organization so 
that this plan of financing can be followed. 
All the corn belt states have cooperative laws 
under which such organization is possible. Most 
of the state colleges have prepared bulletins 


discussing the details of operation of the plan. / 


It is not the only way out of the predicament 
in which a number of cooperatives find them- 
selves, but it is one that has been thoroly tested 
and whose workability has been proved. 


2 
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ORD comes from the Iowa Corn Growers’ 
‘Association that at the time of the corn 


show at Ames next February they are going’ 


to offer prizes for commercial corn. This has 
never been done before. The new idea should 
appeal to practical farmers, many of whom 
have been rather inclined to turn up their 
noses at the fancy points of the old-fashioned 
corn show. The idea in this new class is not 
to take the best ten ears out of a fifty-acre 
field but to take the crib run of corn and see 
which farmer has a erib of corn which will sell 
best on the market. To do this in a fair way 
is a difficult job, but the Iowa Corn Growers’ 
Association has made up some rules which will 
enable them to get started at any rate. Prac- 
tieal corn farmers who are interested should 
write to Joe Robinson at Ames for further de- 
tails. s 
Briefly, the plan is that the local elevator 
man and the county agent or some one else 
of that sort will go to the erib of the farmer 
who wants to enter his corn and will shovel 
out a representative sample of eighty pounds 
of corn on the ear to be sent to Ames. This 
must be done some time during the first twenty 
days of January. The sample must be shipped 
to Ames in sueh a way that it is not dried out 
in any way. At Ames most of it will be shelled 
and the shelled corn given a commercial grade 
by commercial corn buyers. 


I am wondering what type of corn will win 


in a commercial corn class. In years like last 
year and in 1924 I would expect a rather shal- 
low grained-sort to win which would have no 
chance whatever in a regular corn show. This 
year, however, if frost holds off until after Oc- 
tober 1, I would expect the deep-grained, corn- 
show type to have a fairly good chance. No 


sacrificing your principles.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. — 





one can say much about a matter of this sort 
in advance becatise we are all more or less in 
the dark. 

The commercial corn buyers are quite en- 
thusiastic about this new class because they 
have been feeling in recent years that the corn 
shows were getting away from a practical basis 
and were not recognizing sufficiently the needs 
of the people who buy corn. They have felt 
that too little corn was mature enough to grade 
No. 4 in December and that one of the chief 
causes for the trouble was the growing of a va- 
riety of corn with too deep a kernel by most 
farmers. 

T am inclined to think that the farmers who 
will stand the best chance of winning the prizes 
in the new commercial corn class will be those 
who planted their corn rather early on rich 
ground. if the land has been treated with su- 
per-phesphate it will probably be of considera- 
ble help. 





AY WHITSON tells me that in parts of Illi- 
nois they are afraid of the soil getting too 
rich. It seems that in some sectjons extra rich- 
ness in nitrogen causes the wheat and oats to go 
down. To prevent ledging they haye found 
that a rotation of corn, corn, oats and wheat is 
more satisfactory than corn, oats, clover and 
wheat. By keeping the land in a rotation of 
cofn, corn, oats and wheat the land is in a eash 
crop every year and the fertility is maintained 
by seeding Hubam sweet clover with the oats 
and common sweet elover with the wheat. The 
Hubam sweet clover is cut for hay in the late 
summer just before the land is plowed for 
wheat. Or if the growth of the Hubam does 
not amount to much it is plowed under as green 
manure. In like manner the common sweet 
clover as seeded with the wheat is eut for hay 
the same fall or else pastured and plowed un- 
der for corn the following spring. This rota- 
tion is not theory but has actually been tried on 
experimental plots in Illinois and has resulted 
in less lodging with small grain. To get a 
good stand and a good growth of Hubam sweet 
clover it is necessary to apply considerable 
quantities of lime in a rotation of this kind. 





HAVE. been greatly impressed by stories 

told by practical farmers concerning farm 
work horses which contain one-fourth or even 
one-half hot blood. I have seen some wonder- 
fully fine horses which were one-half Percher- 
on, one-fourth Shire and one-fourth standard 
bred. The hot blood cuts down the size some- 
what but it increases the nervous energy and 
perhaps improves the quality of the legs and 
feet. For ordinary farm work I am wondering 
if a 1,500-pound horse which is one-fourth hot 
blood may not be the most practical kind of a 
draft animal. In fact, on many farms with the 
‘tractor doing so much of the heavy plowing it 
may be that the most practical kind of a farm 
work horse will be one which is one-half hot 
blood and weighs only 1,300 pounds. I would 
be interested in hearing from farmers who hove 
any reason to believe that horses containing 
hot blood are better or worse than horses of 
pure draft breeds. How many of the horses 
which win pullimg contests have hot blood in 
them? H. A. WALLACE. 





Be true to your friends; stand by them in their 
adversity; never forget a good deed. Stand by the 
man who gave you credit at the bank when the 
banker weuld not, by the boy who stood by you when 
the breath of slander touched your reputation. Stand 
by the girl or woman who has stood by you. Sitund 
by your mother and sister, for they will never forget 
you. If, you have been elected to congress, do not 
placate your enemies with post offices. You con not 
buy friendship worth having. Prize your friends; — 
make as many of them as possible; de faithful to 
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HOW CAN WE PREVENT HOG FLU? 


— 
——————— 


Good Ventilation, Proper Rations and ‘Care About Exposure Help 


ularly dreaded by a great many hog feed- 

ers on account of the dangers of the hog 
flu attacking their herds. Veterinarians and 
hog raisers have been familiar with this condi- 
tion now for about ten years, and while much 
research and study has been made, no positive 
statements can be given as to the exact cause 
of the disease. Extensive observation and lab- 
oratory studies already made can and do throw 
considerable light on things that can be done to 
lessen the chances of suffering losses from 
hog flu. 


Loss of Weight and Breeding Efficiency 


Primarily this seems to be a disease of the 
young, thrifty, well-fed hog, but may extend to 


"Tia approach of fall and winter is partic- 


_ all the drove regardless of age or size. Its onset 


is usually sudden, and the prostration is very 
great. Its first appearance is that of a severe 
bronchitis. Fever, loss of appetite, a disinclina- 
tion to move, a very perky breathing and more 
or less coughing, especially if disturbed, are the 
characteristic symptoms of an animal suffering 
an acute attack. The herd seems alarmingly 
sick, but it usually runs a: rapid course if the 
weather is fair and temperatures rather even. 
The great loss, as all experienced hog raisers 
realize, is in loss of weight, which is often se- 
vere and very slowly regained, coupled perhaps 
with a low breeding efficiency, especially if the 
attack occurs near the usual breeding time. Ac- 
tual death loss from this disease probably sel- 
dom exceeds 2 per cent if the owner is able to 
house and handle the hogs reasonably well. 
The great frequency of its occurrence in fall 
and early winter must be caused by the lower- 
ing of the animal’s bodily resistance, due to ex- 
posure and to ‘temperature changes, which re- 
sult in chills. This makes him more susceptible 
to the attacks of organisms already in his body 
or easily acquired as he mingles with a large 
drove. These organisms in fair weather would 


By Dr. K. W. Stouder 


be resisted easily by normal animals. Labora- 
tory research shows that certain organisms that 
are often found in the respiratory tract of 
healthy animals are very often present in large 
numbers in hogs sick with flu. They also are 
able to produce the disease experimentally with 
cultures and suspensions of these organisms 
when they are poured into the nostrils of 
healthy hogs, but it can not be produced by in- 
jecting blood of sick hogs into the bodies of the 
healthy ones. Pen exposure of healthy hogs 
with sick hogs has resulted in producing it, too, 
at times. All this would indicate that the or- 
ganisms responsible for it are harbored mostly 
in the respiratory tract of the sick animal, such 
as the nostril or windpipe and the bronchial 
tubes, and that they may be taken in by the 
healthy animal thru the air he breathes. 

With this in mind, it must not be forgotten, 
however, that these same organisms are fre- 
quently found in the respiratory tract of hogs 
Which to all appearances are perfectly healthy. 
It would therefore appear that under most con- 
ditions animals that suffer from attacks of flu 
first undergo conditions which lower vitality 
and body resistance and thus encourage the in- 
vasion and mutiplication of these organisms. 


Manner of Feeding May Be a Factor 


In recent years an increasing number of hog 
raisers hog down corn, which makes for rapid 
gain and saves man labor. All this is commend- 
able farm practice, but all the food the hog 
wants all the time, such as corn not always well 
matured, may not build strong, vigorous bodies 
capable of endurance and high resistance to dis- 
ease in the hog. This practice may be playing 
with fire in the consequences that may come to 
the herd if sudden changes of weather occur. 
Animals hogging down corn are also invited far 
away from sheds and shelter. Fattening hogs 


do not enjoy long journeys, and so often lie 
down, after they have had their fill, in any con. 
venient place. This may be all right in fair 
weather, but a poor place in the event of a cold 
rain or high wind coming up after a hot day. 
Weather changes such as that have developed 
outbreaks of hog flu in the majority of herds 
so handled: Some herds, under better protec 
tion from sudden weather changes, have es. 
caped it. 

It is entirely possible-and frequently hap. 
pens, however, that hogs suffer from flu when 
they are not hogging down corn, and, indeed, 
are not ranging the farm, but instead are liy- 
ing under dry-lot conditions and have building 
protection whenever they wish it. A chance to 
view many such cases leaves the impression, 
however, that there are very often objection- 
able features to this housing that in most cases 
could easily be corrected. Let us name some 
of them. 


Housing Conditions That Need Correcting 


First, it is very common to see a herd suf. 
fering from hog flu, that is living in a house 
good enough except for the floor. This is a 
wooden floor and elevated off the ground from 
a few inches to perhaps a foot or more. This 
permits cold air to circulate beneath it, espe- 
cially on a windy night, and causes the hogs to 
pile up, no matter how well bedded. They get 
warm, and when some in the bottom of the pile 
get tired, they get out with hot, steamy sides 
into cooler air, suffer a chill perhaps and be- 
come victims of hog flu. In thg close living of 
the herd, this may be soon passed on to imme- 
diate companions. 

In other buildings, the floor is the ground, 
or cement or masonry laid on the ground. No 
piling up occurs here except when strong floor 
drafts come into the building, but this often 
oceurs when five or ten tons of warm hogs full 
of heating corn go (Concluded on page 13) 


TESTING PRODUCTIVITY OF HOG STRAINS 


Peoria Conference Discusses Hog Types and Methods of Testing on Utility Basis 


ANY interesting conferences were held 
during the National Swine Show at Pe- 
oria, Ill., last week. They made a good 

start toward the solution of many problems af- 


fecting the swine industry. Not only were 


these meetings well attended but the discus- 


sions after each meeting showed an awakening. 


to the fact that there is a great deal that can 
be done in selecting breeding animals and in 
transporting and marketing that will increase 
the profits of the producer. 

Keen interest was shown in the swine per- 


formance and type conferences which were . 


held Tuesday evening. In the conference on 
the swine performance record a plan covering 
the major items involved in a test that would 


. determine the strains of swine that would pro- 
_ duee the most economically and kill out the best 


was suggested by Guy L. Bush. Professor Kil- 
dee, of Iowa State College, gave an idea of the 
work already done along this line. Arden Me- 
Kee, of Creston, Iowa, showed the advantages 
to be gained by picking brood sows for prolif- 
icacy and production of rapid gaining animals. 
Professor Havner, of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, described the swine merit system now in 
use in Denmark as viewed by him in a recent 
trip to that country. He explained that thru 
its use Denmark was capturing all the fancy 
bacon trade of England. : 


Much Interest in Type 
Possibly the greatest interest was shown in 


the conference on type. The packers placed a . 


earload of market hogs on the pegs as 
e supposed to represent the tenden 
of prosent demands. The type satisfied mane 
but there were others who took issue and a 
: Jineussi f 













eamps of breeders. A representative of one 
breed made the remark that they had no argu- 
ments with the type represented because it 
was the kind they were trying to raise. An ex- 
tremist in the other camp advised the adoption 
of the biggest hog available, illustrating his ar- 
gument by saying that two Nebraska farmers, 
each shipping a carload of hogs to Omaha at 
the same time; received a difference of about 
seven dollars per head. The smaller type sold 
for more per pound but the load representing 
the extreme type outweighed the others so much 
that the gross receipts were in favor of the ex- 
treme type. They were supposed to be the 
same age. Some one asked the question about 
the cost of production and was told that they 
just shoveled the corn out by the shovelful and 
paid no attention to the amount. 

The whole conference on type simmered 
down to opinions with no proof to back up the 
statements. When these different strains of 
swine representing the different types under 
discussion are put under some test such as the 
swine performance record, it will prove the dif- 
ferent men are right or wrong. Probably at 
the present time no one is completely right or 
completely wong but the final truth will sur- 
prise everyone. 

In presenting his suggested program for 


‘testing strains of hogs, Guy L. Bush said: 


**It was suggested that some plan be pre- 
sented whereby the performance of certain 
strains within the different breeds of swine be 
measured as to their economy of pork produc- 
tion and the desirability of eareass from a con- 
sumer’s standpoint. That there is room for im- 
provement is evidenced by the fact that foreign 
countries are able to buy our feeds and produce ' 
pork that sells in ‘competition with ours. 






‘‘The past thirty years has not seen the im- 
provement possible along lines of economical 
production. Farmers are tempted to market 
their early maturing animals and pick their 
brood sows from later maturing individuals. 
Constructive breeders who have kept their eyes 
on the utility side of their herds have been the 
stabilizers for these men. This class of breeders 
has not made the progress possible because 
there has been no reliable standard by which 
they could measure the improvements made. 
There have been years when we have slipped 
back. The eye was not quick enough to detect 
the results of crossing two strains that would 
not nick until some damage had been done. 


Accurate. Tests Are Needed 


‘Repeated feed tests demonstrate that we al- 
ready have strains that require as little as 311 
pounds to produce 100 pounds of gain. There 
are many that require about 375 pounds and 
others that run to 435 and often more. We do 
not expect to find a strain of swine that will 


repeatedly feed out with 311 pounds of feed 


per 100 pounds of gain but it is not impossible 
that a strain, or crossing of strains, may be 
found that will meet our market requirements 
and drop.to the 240-pound mark in feed re- 
quirements. 

‘‘Repeated arguments for the need of accu- 
rate eheck on strains is probably not necessary, 
but a few of these facts known to many feed- 
ers and breeders should be called to mind. _ 

*‘There have been several attempts to .desig- 
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of these have oe deal of 
merit, but. haye only met one-third of the re- @ 
.° They have.lacked the feed @ - 
(Coneluded on page 20) 
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Gargoyle Mobiloil lubricated: — 


The first cars to cross the burning 
sands of the Sahara. (1923) 


The first automobiles to travel 
Africa from North to South — 
Morocco to CapeTown. (1926) 


The first motorcycles to cross the 
Sahara Desert. (1927) 


Major Dagnaux’s plane in his flight 
across Africa — Paris to Mada- 
gascar. (1927) 


The same Mobiloil which is on 
sale in your own neighborhood 
is the most popular oil in hot 
countries the world over. 


Lower costs 


You probably use your tractor, your 
truck and your cat more on hot 


Oil facts for 








(No. 6) 


proot from Equatorial Africa 


™ we 


days than at any other time in the 
year. Right now you have real need 
of Mobiloil economy. 


It is quite common for new 
Mobiloil users to find their oil con- 
sumption lowered from 15% to 50%. 
They nearly always report substan- 
tial reductions in carbon es Sa 
and over-heating. 


How to buy 

For a season’s supply we recommend 
the 55-gallon and 30-gallon drums 
with convenient faucets. On these 
sizes your Mobiloil dealer will give 
you a substantial discount. 

Your dealer has the complete 
Mobiloil Chart which shows the 


correct grade of Mobiloil for your- 


car, tractor and truck. You are al- 
ways sure with 


The World’s Quality Oil . 





biloil — 


- VACUUM OIL COMPANY 





farmers 





Make this chart your guide 


If your automotive equipment is not 
listed below see complete Mobiloil 
Chart at your dealer’s. It recommends 
the correct grades for all cars, trucks 
and tractors, etc. 


























1928 1927 1926 1923 
NAMES OP + 
PASSENGER CARS = Engine 
MOTOR TRUCKS : sl ils si iis: 
AND TRACTORS S118 S1&).9 
al|el|alelalelal= 
Autocar. ........-- A jAre] A JArc] A |Arc, |Arc. 
Buick........:....] A jAre} A jArcj A jArc} A jArc, 
COMB. 5 5 vaccines BBiArc.| BBjArc BBjArcj A Arc. 
Chandler Special Six} A jArc] A | A }....]....}.-..].-.. 
“(other models) A \Arcj A |Arcj A jArc} A |Are. 
See MRE A | A jArc} A jArc.| A /Are. 
Chrysler 4 cyl A | A jArc] A JArcd A jArc. 
Imperial 80] BB|Arc] A} A} A] Al}....)-... 
“ (other AlArcl A|AJLASAIA/LA 
i vaekeass AI|AI[A/AJAAIAIA 
Dodge Bros... ...... A jArc} A jArc} A jArc] A |Are. 
en teakass A |Arc]....]....] A JArc} A |Are. 
EERE A [Are] A [Are] A jArcj A |Are. 
Federal B6, 3B6, F6, 
Um... ..<. A |Arc] A jArc] A jArcjArc.|Are. 
= X2, T6W, T6B) A} A] A JArcl....|....) A) A 
= 4 ).-f A} ATA] A]A|A [ArcAre. 
Ford A & AA...... yg Sa ae RS RS See Se 
= TelF.2:... wf... BE] ELE AR ES 
SSS eee BBiArc} BB) BB) BB BB) BB| BB 
G. M. C, T10, T20, 
T40, T50....) A jArc} A jArc]....}....}.... 
nae i) BJ A] BI A|B/AILB 
Garford........... A|AILA/A/A/AIA 
Graham Bros... .... A Arc] A jArc) A jArcl A 
ME cu eccceccs A |Arc] A jArej A jArcd A 
Hupmobile........ 3] A jArcd A JArej A jArel A 
In 611, 6111 A jArc] A [Are]. ...|....}.... 
AJ|AJAILAI/AIA 








, ‘Are. 
Ee other models) A 











JEMiGicol a iiiiiC metic 


63, 103, S4DR, 
54C, 74DR, S, SD.| A jArc} A [Arc] A jArcj A 
“ (other models} A} AL ALALALATA 
ee BB) A |A |Arc] A jArc) A 
Ree A Arc) A jArc] A jArcl A 
Oakland........... A |Arc] A jArcs A jArcj A 
Oldsmobile.......-. A jArc) A jArc} A jArc} A 
Overland. ......... -+e[--..) A jAred A jArel A 
ES A jArc] A /Arc| A jArcl A 
PEG ss ogneececeas -+-e[--.- A JAred A /ArcjAre. 
Nene pat eae aatawy A |Arc} A jArc] A jArc].... 
Reo (all models)... .. A jAre] A jArc] A /Arcj A 
Repobic 1X, 19,30, 
2S6. 55s. -.--J-..-] A |Are) A |ArcJArc 
2 pg dh et | 3. is ae ee Sa 
= other models)i A|-AJA|A|LA|AIA 
aca cheyptseas --f..f ALTAP ALATA 4 
hen cannes cae A |Arc] A jArcj A |Arc] A 
Stewart 9, 2i 21, be A Arc. A |Arc] A /Arc.JArc. 
models} AJ ALA|A|A A 
> enede aod A |Arc] A |Arc] A A 
A A jArc] A A 
Arc. re 
A A 
B B 
B B 


Rapa Ra> 


































Willys Knight 4 cyl..j....|....}....|.... 
a Gey.) BBArc} BBAre! 
TRACTORS 
Allis Chalmers 12-20, 
$209. :-.1.:..---1.--- a} A k---]--s0 
“> (other models)} B BB A} BB AT BBA 
22-40, 25-45, . 
40-72) AILB/A}PBiAILBIA 
- ( models) AIB BB} A} BB A 
Caterpillar Combine 
Bagweetee32%:.'. «Be cccfesecbesoof- os. 7S ee 
“(other models) AIBIA A A 
CRE. ee cess is A|BBA A A 
ensy he dagen dass AIBA A A 
ee Se A| BBA A A 
Hart Parr. ..< 5... AI|BITA A A 
{rcepeics Decriag:| BBL A | BB] A | BBI A | BBI A 
Pay aacag ALBA A A, 
‘win ‘ | 
3 m3 SE EP tr nA A A 
“. (other models A|BB A A A 
Welle. 3.5 55 yc. BB A | BBA A A 








‘| TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 


For thals correct bubetcation, exe Gargoyle Mobiicil “C”, 
“GC™, ot Mobilubricant as recommended by complete 
at ° 
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RADIO IS BETTER WITH BATTERY POWER 





3% inches thick. 


45 volts. 


_ For greater economy 
in radio on the farm 


THE 
EVEREADY LAYERBILT 








; This is the new Medium Size Ever- 
: eady Layerbilt “B” Battery No. 485. 


$2.95. 








is made in two sizes 


Illustrated below is the famous Ever- 
eady Layerbilt No. 486. ae inches 


thick. 45 volis. 


THERE are two Eveready Layerbilt “B” Batteries, in two 
sizes. One is the famous original Eveready Layerbilt “B”’ 
Battery No. 486, the one that is the longest lasting and 


most economical of all Evereadys. The other is the newer 
Medium Size Eveready Layerbilt No. 485. 


{ 


Beeause this new medium size battery is an Eveready 


| | Layerbilt containing unique flat cells, it will long outlast 
| | the cylindrical cell battery of the same size. All our tests 
| show that the new battery is the longest lasting one of its 
| ' size, just as the famous big Eveready Layerbilt No. 486 
| has proved to be the superior Eveready in the heavy 
| duty size. 
Now that the Eveready Layerbilt comes in two sizes, the 
| remarkable economy of the Eveready Layerbilt construc- 


tion can be had by everyone. These two batteries will fit 


| , the needs of about 99% of modern receivers. If you have 

“a been buying heavy duty batteries, ask your dealer for the 

a “hig” Eveready Layerbilt No. 486, which is the one that 

| has been so popular for over two years, in heavy duty 
service. If you use medium size batterfes, ask for the 
“Medium Size” Eveready Layerhilt No. 485. The flat cell 
construction is patented—no ene else can make an Ever- 
eady Layerbilt. Look for the name on the label. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, 
New York 


Inc. 


San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 














THE AIR 


Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night 
East of the Rockies : 
8 P. M., Eastern Standard Time 
Through WEAF and associated N. B. C. stations 
On the Pacifie Coast 


8 P. M., Pacific Standard Time 
N. B. C. Pacific Coast network 


Through 
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With Flood In Africa 


Dry Farming in the Valley of the Upper Nile 
By FRANCIS A, FLOOD 


HAVE seen several “Valleys of the 

Nile.” Those rich alluvial plains of 
the lower Mississippi are “Louisiana’s 
Valley of the Nile.” The North Platte 
river is “Nebraska’s Nile.” And the 
real boosters who tried to lift Florida 
out of the swamps and her reputation 
out of the mud by their own rubber 
boot straps went even further and 
called it “America’s Valley of the 

















Cleaning grain. 


Nile.” The local enthusiasts in nearly 
any fertile farming region in the Unit- 
ed States occasionally make this boast, 
as old as the historic river itself. 

At last before us lay the only and 
original Nile, Egypt’s own, not only 
the most famous agricultural valley of 
the ancient world but with the assist- 
ance of modern engineering destined 
to become one of the most remarkable 
irrigation farming districts of today. 

It was a great day for us when Jim 
and I finally lay down on the muddy 


| banks: of the White Nile at Kosti, An- 





glo-Egyptian Sudan, and drank. We 
drank deeply. It was the first run- 
ning water we had seen in 2,000 miles 
of travel eastward across the parched 
sands of the Sahara. Sixty miles far- 
ther east we would find the Blue Nile 
which flows down to join the. White 
at Khartoum, 200 miles away. In this 
vast V between the Blue and White 
Nile partners lies the Gezira irriga- 
tion district, three million acres of 
land, as level as a football field. 


Nile: River Always Dependable 


The word “Gezira” means island. 
The district has received this name 
because it is nearly surrounded by the 
two Niles. But between two rivers as 
it is, this Gezira plain is dry. In fact, 
except for the Nile itself, all of north- 
eastern Africa is dry. A little below 
Khartoum another river, the Atbara, 
joins the Nile, but from there on to 
the river’s delta at Cairo, 1,500 miles 
away, there is not one-other tributary 
to this great river system. Imagine 


.| the Mississippi river flowing all the 


way from St. Louis to the Gulf of 
Mexico without one single tributary 
and you have the age-old Nile on its 
1,500-mile march thru the eastern Af- 
rican deserts. It rises in the moun- 
tains of Abyssinia and in the tropical 
jungles of southern Africa, but its 
only outlet to the sea is across those 
hundreds and hundreds of miles of 
flat, dry, desert wastes, a solitary ar- 
tery, the only water in all North Af- 
rica. If it would ever fail—but it 
won’t, for the sacred Nile is as de- 
pendable as the seasons, as ancient 
and as certain as the pyramids past 
which it runs. For instance, the an- 
nual overflow occurs, just as..it has 


done for countless ages, within a few 





hours of the same time every year 
and the waters rise to within a few 
inches of the same height, just as they 
did ten thousand years ago. The fall 
for the last few hundred miles is about 
two inches to the mile. 

Jim and I rode what was left of our 
motorcycles across the gap in the V 
between the two rivers and then fol- 
lowed the Blue Nile for about 150 
miles down to its convergence with 
the White at Khartoum. We saw thow- 
sands of acres of the original undevel- 
oped plain lying in all its nakedness, 
level and dry and dead. And then we 
saw the green fields of cotton on the 
new project below the Sennar dam. 
Each of these two was the absolute 
limit in its class. The one represent- 
ed the utmost in primitive farming 
against the most discouraging odds. 
The other was the most beautiful irri- 
gation project I have ever seen in the 
world. 

An official government handbook de- 
scribing the Gezira says, with true 
British accuracy: “The monotony of 
the flat unending plain is only occa- 
sionally broken by a clump of trees or 
a village of straw huts. It would be 
difficult to imagine a stretch of coun- 
try of more unpromising aspect.” And 
this is the famous Valley of the Nile— 
unwatered. 

A young English engineer stationed 
in this “island’’ between the two Niles 
was asked by his mother to send home 
some photographs of the country in 
which he was working. He made 
prints from the two negatives, one 
exposed entirely black and the other 
not exposed at all, pure white. “One 
shows exactly how this country looks 
by day,” he wrote, “and the other how 
it looks by night.” There is nothing 
to photograph, nothing to see. There 
is nothing for the reader to imagine 
if he wishes to know how it looks un- 
less he can picture in his mind’s eye 
a perfectly flat and level black plain 
bounded on all sides by nothing but 
the cloudless horizon. 

In this upper crotch of the V be- 
tween the Bive and White Niles the 
rainfall averages from nothing at all 
to sometimes as high as ten inches a 


| year, almost all of it falling during 
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Wood seller in the valley of the Nile. 





July, August and September. And yet 
this supports a ‘population of thou- 
sands of black farmers, their families 
and their flocks. They do it with 
dura. This dura is a kind of grain 
sorghum which they sometimes call 
millet. ; 

Occasionally there will be a large 
enough low spot in this great expanse 
of flatness to support a well, and about 
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she meet the rapidly increasing, enor- 
mous demand for OCCO, a new lab- 
oratory factory at Oelwein has been built. 
A plant that incorporates every modern 
device and appliance known to science for 


the production of a perfect mineral compound. No expense has been spared 
to make OCCO better than ever—and that means a lot to the hog raiser 


whose profits have been increased through the feeding of OCCO. 


OCCO Always Has Used the Most Complete Formula 
and Purest Ingredients 


For sixteen years OCCO has been recognized as the highest quality 
mineral compound, using the purest ingredients under the most com- 
plete formula. Its phenomenally increased use by successful hog 


raisers is the best evidence of this recognition. 
The opening of the new OCCO plant marks a new step in mineral 
feeding. Now every hog raiser in the country is assured of a 


plentiful supply of OCCO in the uniform high quality for which 


it always has been famous. 


Every Hog Raiser Wants to Make More Money 


piabad hog raiser will make more money if he feeds OCCO. This has 
en 


the experience of thousands of hog raisers. Modern hog raising 
makes mineral feeding a necessity. Why not use the best? The quality 
of OCCO Mineral Compound can not be equaled in plants of less up- 
to-date equipment. Best results can not be obtained by using ingre- 
dients of poorer quality than those used in OCCO. Nor can the 
biggest profits be expected with a formula legs complete. 
OCCO always has been made of the best ingredients—now OCCO is mixed 


in the best compounding plant in America. This assures you of the high- 
est quality mineral compound obtainable and most profit from your pigs. 


There Is No Substitute for OCCO Mineral Compound 
OELWEIN CHEMICAL COMPANY, OELWEIN, IA. 
Write Us Today to Learn How to Avoid the Danger in Feeding New Corn 


THE OCCO /| ey 
MAN CAN 
HELP YOU 


He has facts and figures 
for you that will make you 
wish you'd started feeding 
OCCO years ago. 
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this well as the center of ali their life 
and activity will be found a few black 
families in round mud huts. They sell 
water to itinerant flock owners, and 
caravans, attend to their farming, and 
regard the heavens. 
are little patches of ground usually 
some distance from the community 
center which is the well. 


Surround Farms With Dikes 


In order to preserve absolutely ev- 
ery drop of rain that falls on the 
ground each farmer throws up a “tera” 
about the lower side of his field. This 
tera is simply a low dirt dike, usually 
not more than a foot high. It extends 
across the widths of the lower side of 
his field and half or two-thirds of the 
way back a!ong the two ends tapering 
down in height as it approaches the 
higher end of the field. In brief, it 
is a wall about the field which makes 
the field a watertight tank. No farmer 
allows any of His precious water to 
run off of his farm onto his neigh- 
bor’s. The ground is so level—and the 
amount of water so little—that in a 
great many cases a small ridge only a 
few inches high is sufficient. 

When the -field is properly walled 
in it is ready for cropping for little or 
no soil preparation is ever done. As 
soon as the land has been soaked and 
the rains are assured, or towards the 
end of July, the dura is sowed. The 
farmer walks along in more or less of 
a straight line across his field punch- 
ing holes for the seed. The rows are 
about three feet apart and the seed 
holes themselves) are about two feet 
apart. The rest of this grain drill 
consists of a few boys who drop any- 
where from a half-dozen to a dozen 
seeds into each hole which they cover 
by raking the loose soil with calloused 
black toes. They sow from seven to 
ten rolls of seed per feddan which 


Their “farms” 





means from seven to ten pounds per 


acre. When the crop is planted there * 


is nothing more to do but to go back 
and lie down to regard the heavens. 

When the dura.is about a foot high 
the plants are thinned and four or 
five plants are left in each hole. On 
an average the land is hoed or “fassed” 
twice. A fas is a short-handled hoe 
shaped like an adze. It is made of 
iron and is usually dull and the two- 
foot handle is slightly curved. Four 
good men are supposed to “fas” an 
acre in one day, but since there are 
hardly that many good men in the 
whole Sudan, it usually takes longer. 

An average period of growth for the 
early maturing duras or millets is 
ninety to ninety-five days, but if the 
crop is hastened thru lack of water a 
fair yield is obtained in seventy to 
seventy-five days. When the grain is 
ripe the heads are snipped off with a 
wicked looking knife and carried into 
the community threshing floor on the 
heads of the wives and slaves and 
piled in a heap. The threshing is sim- 
ply a process of beating the grain out 
with sticks. These Sudanese do not 
even use a respectable flail which 
would at least be a little easier. It 
takes a good many licks to pound up 
those heads so that all the grain is 
broken out. But the people might as 
well be pounding their grain as con- 
tinuing in their regarding of the 
heavens. 

When the grain is_ sufficiently 
threshed—and when the wind is just 
right—the grain is cleaned. The bro- 
ken heads and the grain are scooped 
by hand into a big tray made of woven 
grass and a woman gently shakes the 
tray high above her head. The wind 
blows the chaff away and the grain 
falls on the hard dirt floor in a little 
pile about the woman’s toes. If the 
wind is too strong the grain is blown 





away and wasted; if not strong enough 
the chaff falls with the’ grain. The 
only thing to do is sit down and re- 
gard the heavens until the right kind 
of a wind happens by. 


The average yield varies, according 


to the director of agriculture, from cne 
ardeb per feddan up to four or. five, 
with a fair average of two*or a little 
better. He means by that an average 
yield of about 700 pounds per acre. 

This threshed and eleaned grain is 
stored in a dug pit called a matmura. 
The most common matmuras hold 
about 100 bushels but the larger ones 
which sometimes hold as high as a 
thousand bushels, are more efficient. 
The grain is thrown right into the dirt 
hole until within a foot or so of the 
surface. Then the chaff and cleanings 
are piled on and the last few inches 
filled with earth heaped up in a mound 
to drain the water off, if any. These 
Sudanese natives are generally im- 
provident but they do fill their mat- 
muras in the good years to tide them 
over the lean. They and their ances- 
tors have been learning this simple 
lesson of saving up for a dry day for 
countless centuries. Those who did 
not learn to save usually died of star- 
vation before they were old enough 
to have descendants and so only the 
sons of the -provident have survived 
the ages. 

The dura stalks are fed to the cat- 
tle, sheep and goats and the dura it- 
self supports the animal and human 
population. It is the base for the na- 
tional drink, “merissa,”’ a form of na- 
tive beer. 
usually has a pot of the dough-like 
food made from this versatile grain 
and the people feed themselves pot- 
bellied upon it. I have tasted it and 
sometimes have even been glad to 
make a meal upon it when there was 
nothing else within the limits of that 


Every Sudanese mud hut" 
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unbroken horizon, and when bakeq 


like a huge pancake two or three 
inches thick it is really not so bad 
The livestock industry is taken ye 
very seriously by these Sudanese 
farmers, but very often not for the 
purpose of making money. A man’s 
wealth and general social and Dolit- 
ical standing is largely reckoned upon 
the number of camels he owns, for 
instance. In spite of the demand for 
carriers and in spite of the fact that 
some are maintained for their milk 
there is a considerable surplus of ani- 
mals which are kept only for the Dleas- 
ure and reputation of the owner. He 
must have his camels—and this is not 
an advertisement. The eastern Sy- 
dan exports several thousand camels 
every year to upper Egypt for slaugh- 
ter for meat. They are marched down 


by desert routes and take a month or 


more on the journey. 

As a whole, the unirrigated part of 
the Geriza triangle between the two 
Niles is not the kind of country that 
real estate boosters in the United 
States have in mind when they refer 
to their own country as “America’s 
Valley of the Nile.” It is an inspira- 
tion to look upon it, those hundreds of 
square miles of flat black plain, sev- 
eral feet deep in a stiff loam of wind- 
borne soil with a considerable percent- 
age of clay, and stretching as far as 
one can see as level as a floor, as 
smooth and even as a football field. 
What would it be like if it could be 
irrigated? It would be the perfect irri- 
gation district, I thought as I recalled 
those creoked little ditches that strug- 
gle about the hills on my own irrigated 
homestead in Wyoming. Tomorrow 
we would visit the great dam, two 
miles long, across the Blue Nile at 


Sennar, and below that we would see . 


Egypt’s real Valley of the Nile. Tell 
you about it next week. 
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Longer Wear 
in every pair 


YOU can talk about an overall wearing weli, but the 

man who wears “The Penn” knows that he 

ting the most wear that his dollar can possibly buy. 

That is why you will find so many farmers who 

have been wearing only “The Penn” for years. They'll 
tell you that 

longer wear.” 


Try on a pair at your dealers. Compare “The Penn” 
i other overall F 


is get- 


“The Penn” is “cheaper in the 


all you've ever worn. You'll 


become a “Penn” booster too. If your dealer can't 
supply you, write us. 


Hanna Manufacturing Co. 
lowa 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 









“Because They Stay 


“I’ve found that Star Shares stay 
sharp longer than any others I ever 
saw. And that saves a lot of time and 
sharpening bills—especially in Fall 
plowing, when the ground is dry 
and hard. 

“Star Shares save gas or horse-flesh, 
too, for the sharper the share the 
easier the draft.”? 

You can bank on the judgment of 
the thousands of farmers who insist 
on Star. The experience back of the 


Star trademark—55 years of continu- 

ous manufacturing of quality products 
—is another guarantee of your satis- 
faction. Ask your dealer. 


STAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


~ Carpentersville, Illinois - 
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How Can We Prevent 
Hog Flu? 





EL Ld 












(Continued from page 8) 


jnto a tight house and lie down to 
yest. This is very noticeable when a 
yisitor wearing light shoes spends an 
hour or so in such a house, for his feet 
‘Become cold, due to floor drafts from 
 qpcoming air traveling over the floor 
and out of open doors or ventilators 
igh up in the wall or roof. Another 
; of shelter prone to produce hog 
 ~#u seems to be the old building which 
js damp from overcrowding and the 
accumulated moisture from exhaled air, 
with loose walls or floors and walls 
which do not meet the floor. Such 
' * puildings therefore have drafty floors 






and chilly air in them all the time. In | 


such places, hogs crowd, pile up and 
»  geldom spend many hours of real com- 
fortable sleep and rest. The result is 
weak, exhausted animals, unable to re- 
~~ gist much: of anything, and once sick 
they are liable to cause heavy loss 
from death or at least prolonged at- 
tacks of the disease, either of which 
is disastrous to the owner’s pocketbook. 
‘It would seem, in the light of our 
present knowledge of the cause of flu 
and the conditions which usually sur- 
* round the onset of an outbreak, that 
hog owners might well look upon it 
much as we have come to look upon 
what we call a “bad cold” in humans. 
That would lead us to say, then, that 
reasonable feeding, avoidance of un- 
necessary and extreme exposure, liv- 
‘ing in dry and properly ventilated quar- 
ters (which in many cases-are sup- 
) __ plied by a deep, open front shed, well 
bedded with dry straw), go a long 
*« ways toward avoiding attacks of flu. . 
Overcrowding in houses invites flu. 
Leaving hogs out in corn fields in 
rainy, windy weather, especially if the 
/~ thermometer is dropping, produces 
many cases. The tight, unventilated 
house with damp floor and dripping 
walls, so often seen, is surely a danger- 
place. Loose walls and broken floors 
which permit floor drafts in windy 
weather, seem about as bad, but prop- 
erly ventilated houses or herds kept in 
open sheds in deep beds of dry straw, 
escape flu most of the time. 
Remember, a properly ventilated 
building is not a drafty plaee. It is a 
4 room where air changes go on frequent- 
ly enough to keep the air as pure as it 
is outdoors and free from excessive 
moisture. This is done without the cre- 
ation of excessive drafts—especially, 
when hogs are being considered, drafts 
+s along the floor. 





Making Silo Walls Tight 


The silo filling season will soon be 
upon us again and it is not too soon ‘to 
| 80 over the silos and see that they are 

in shape to take care of the sil- 
age properly. The foundations shpuld 
be pointed up, stave silos straightened 
and hoops tightened, and all walls 
made tight against passage of air and 
water. 

In experiments at Iowa State Col- 
lege a number of treatments were 
tried by dividing a silo that has been 
giving trouble, into five sections. The 
Materials used were cement wash, a 
waterproof solution of soap and alum, 
asphalt paint and cement plaster.. The 
fifth section was untreated. In anoth- 
er silo a number of commercial water- 
Proofing materials, most of which had 
an asphalt base, were tried out. 

The experiments have shown that a 
cement wash and asphalt paint when 
Properly applied are satisfactory and 
economical. To apply a cement wash 
successfully, the walls must be clean 
and damp, and the cement wash care- 
fully brushed on to the surface. 

Another material much used for 
Coating silo walls is paraffin, applied 

_@ither hot or as a thin paint using gas- 

4S a vehicle. The walls should 
be clean, dry and warm for satisfac- 
ped application of asphalt or paraffin 
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~ ALT LAST—The Modern 
Car Style for the Modern Age 











“65” and “75” —are so far ahead 


THE NEW Chrysler Sixes — 


for downright value at their lower 
prices— Chrysler has once more 
wiped out every existing standard 
by which motor cars have been 
judged. 


from every point of view that 
Chrysler once. more out~modes 
everything else that runs. 


For sheer artistry of design, for At a single bold stroke, it has 
initiated the style that re-styles 


all. motor cars. 


luxury of grooming, for behavior 
that out-Chryslers even Chrysler, 


New Chrysler “75” Prices — Royal Sedan, $1535; 2-Passenger Coupe (with 

rumble seat), $1535; Roadster (with rumble seat), $1555; Town Sedan, $1655. 
; P) et ae 

New Chrysler “65” Prices— Business Coupe, $1040; Roadster (with rumble seat), 

$1065; 2-DoorSedan, $1065; Touring Car, $1075; 4-Door Sedan (illustrated), $1 1 45; 

Coupe (with rumble seat), $1145. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. Wire wheels extra, 


rysler 
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THE FAMOUS 


GOODYEAR PATHFINDER 
Car owners have already bought 
nearly 8,000,000 of these lower- 
priced, high quality Goodyears 
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4 imum results. 





~save you money every mile you drive. 


There is one best way to get full value and satisfac- 
tion for every dollar you spend for tires. 


That is to buy from the Goodyear Dealer in your 


He sells the finest and most popular tires in the world, 
at a tange of prices to fit every pocketbook. 


He recommends the right size and type of tire for your 
. particular car—the tire that will give you the most 


i When you buy from the Goodyear Dealer he mounts 
4 your tite on the rim for you, fills it with air, and 
i cates for it thereafter so that it will deliver max- 


The tires be sells and the service with which he 
backs up the sale are a combination you need; they 





? Goodyear makes a tire to suit you—whether you want 
the incomparable All-Weather Tread Goodyear, the 
most famous tire in the world, or the thoroughly 
dependable but lower-priced Goodyear Pathfinder 








\ The Greatest Name in Rubber 














Profits Vary by Sections 


oo 


In 1927, Hog Feeders Lost, While Grain Farmers Profited 


By W. CARL DORR 


ARM records kept on 394 Iowa farms 

last year showed startling differ- 
enees between different sections of the 
state. The first district is the north- 
east, or dairy section. A total of 106 
records were kept in Blackhawk, Floyd, 
Chickasaw, Winnebago, Fayette, Bu- 
chanan and Delaware counties. 

While the state management return 
average was a minus $160, the average 
of the 106 farms in this dairy section 
was —$407, or $247 lower. Several 
things help to explain this variation 
in incomes. Corn yields at thirty-three 
bushels per acre, six bushels below the 
state average, and oat yields of 32— 
three bushels below the state average, 
not only affected incomes directly but 
with large feed demands which go 
along with a dairy type of farming, 
many farmers were faced with the ne- 
cessity of buying considerably more 
than the usual amounts of feeds at 
higher price levels. Adverse hog prices 
helped further to depress incomes be- 
cause, with a dairy type of farming, 
this section was the least able of any 
district to benefit by the increase in 
beef cattle prices. Another factor 
which increased operating expenses 
was the unseasonable weather of last 
spring, making the requirement for 
both man and horse labor higher than 





gross income from each $100 worth of 
feed used, of $150, or $37 higher than 
the low-profit farms. Hog increase per 
brood sow was $15 higher with five lit- 
ters more pigs than the less profitable 
farms; this, with 3 of a pig more 
weaned per litter, would indicate more 
healthy hogs and better feeding prae. 
tices. 

The better farms milked five more 
cows and received a gross income from 
dairy products per cow of $110, or 39 
per cent more than the lower group, 
The low group milked eleven cows, or 
two less than the average of all farms, 
and were $15 under the average of all 
farms in dairy receipts per cow. The 
better farms also had the more profit- 
able poultry enterprise, and their labor 
efficiency was higher per crop acre. 

In east-central Iowa, farming was un- 
profitable to the tune of —$261. This 
section, which is the largest meat-pro. 
ducing district in Iowa, had fifty-five 
head of cattle and twenty-four sows far- 
rowing per year, On an average, per 
farm. With only an average amount 
of corn produced, these farmers found 
it necessary to buy considerable feed 
at high prices. This, together with de- 
clining hog prices, seemed to be the 
major factor in reducing the gross in- 
come and the net farm income. A¢d- 
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Upper figures show number of farms in survey. Lower figures show average gain 
or loss of these farms. 


usual in putting in the crops. Crop 
acres per man in this district were 
sixty acres, or eleven acres below the 
general average. 

At the same time that the average 
of 106 farms in management return 
was —$407, the twenty most profitable 
farms showed $1,257, while the twenty 
least profitable farms lacked $1,827 of 
returning anything for management. A 
comparison of these two groups of 
farms in various efficiency factors re- 
veals some of the reasons for this wide 
difference. The twenty most profitable 
farms show $17.22 gross income per 
$100 invested, compared to $8.55 on the 
lower group of farms. The more prof- 
itable farms were sixty-eight acres 
above the average in size of all farms 
in the district, and eighty-eight acres 
larger than the twenty least profitable 
ones. 

Crop yields on the high farms showed 
37 bushels of corn, 34 bushels of oats 
and 1.8 tons of hay per acre. These 
are ten bushels of corn, eight bushels 
of oats ‘and one-half ton of hay per 
acre more than the average of the 
twenty least profitable farms. To get 
ten bushels of corn per acre more than 
one’s neighbor across the road calls for 
an efficient manager. Several factors 
may enter in. The farmer may have 
selected a better yielding type of corn, 
for example, or he might be more 
efficient in its cultivation than his 
neighbor. 

Livestock returns show a wide dif- 
ference, the better farms receiving a 





verse weather conditions in the spring 
also caused high operating expenses. 
The farms of this district, with a ma- 
chinery cost of $3.22 per crop acre, 
were’ the highest of any district in 
Iowa, and about $70 per farm above 
the average. Farmers in eastern lowa, 
or in any section, would do well to in- 
vestigate this item of expense. 

Within the district there was a wide 
variation in the profits, as one farmer 
made $4,100, while another showed a 
loss of $5,500. The twenty most profit- 
able farms had an average profit of 
$1,645, while the twenty least profit- 
able farms showed an average loss of 
$2,359, or a difference of $4,004. Crop 
yields per acre, livestock returns on 
feed, labor efficiency, and the number 
of cattle on farms were the outstand- 
ing differences between the most pro:- 
itablé farms and the least profitable 
ones. The high twenty farms were 15 
per cent more efficient with man labor 
on crops and 60 per cent more efficient 
with livestock than the low twenty 
farms. 


North-central Iowa farmers, with aR. 


average management return of $258 
on eighty-two farms located in Story, 
Webster, Hamilton, Hancock, Palo Alto 
and O’Brien counties, were $438 above 
the average of the 394 records of the 
state. Some of the reasons for the 
north-central district exceeding the 





state average can be explained by not 


ing that they had a higher per cent of — 
farm land in crops; -corn, oats and hay 


yields above the average, and returns 
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h $100 worth of feed fed above 
average. ‘The per cent of income 
n livestock was the lowest of any 
rrict, which meant a high propor- 
of income from crops, a plan which 
: well last year with the price rela- 
tionships which existed. 
Some of the leaks of farm manage- 
ment can be shown in that the better 
show $17.72 gross income per 
$100 invested, compared to $9.72 on the 
' poorer paying farms, indicating a con- 
i ble difference in the volume of 
“pasiness done. The better farmers took 
gare of 100 acres of crops per man, or 
twenty-nine acres per man more than 
the state average, and 24 per cent more 
_ ¢han the lower group, and had almost 
$1,000 more livestock per man. Horse 
 Jabor, both on farms with and without 
tractors, was used more efficiently on 
the better paying farms. Machinery 
~ osts were $182 less per farm on the 

" profit farms than on the loss farms. 

Western Iowa farmers, with an aver- 
- age management return of $558 on 
thirty-eight farms located in Ida, Sac, 
- Woodbury, Monona and Mills counties, 
- showed the largest profits of any dis- 
trict in the state last year.. With the 
' highest corn and hay yields in the 

state, the largest gross income per $100 

invested, 20 per cent greater beef in- 
erease per head, the second largest 
number of cattle per farm, and the 
highest sheep increase per head, this 
western district was almost $300 above 
the next highest of the four other dis- 
tricts in amount of profit. 

Outstanding differences between 
profitable and unprofitable groups | 
were on livestock returns on $100 of 
feed used, size of farms, crop organiza- 
tion, and efficiency of man labor. The 
high farms averaged $222 returns on 
feed, as compared to $127 returns on 
feed received by the least profitable 
farms. The less profitable farms were 
thirty-nine acres smaller than the more 
profitable farms on an average. The 
high ten farms had a larger per cent 
of their crop land in corn and hay ané 
less in oats than the low ten farms. 
These same farms saved $170 more 
per farm on machinery cost than the 
less profitable ones. 

Southern Iowa farmers, with an av- 
erage management loss of $542 on six- 
, ty-six farms, showed the largest loss 

of any district in the state last year. 

These farms were below the average of 

all other districts in crop yields per 

atre, livestock returns on feed used, 
dairy income per cow, and per cent of 
land in crops, all of which were very 

important factors affecting profits.in 
1927. Low crop yields were due to some 
extent to unfavorable planting season, 
which reduced the feed inventories, 
which in turn necessitated the buying 
of large amounts_of feed at high prices. 
Corn, oats and hay yields were the out- 
standing differences between the most 
profitable group and the least profit- 
able group. The “high” farms produced 
twelve bushels more corn per acre and 
ten bushels more oats per acre than 
the “low” farms. 

The greatest difference in livestock 
_between the two groups was shown in 
_ the beef increase per head, where the 

_ Profitable farms secured $27 increase, 

a$ compared to $18 secured by the loss 

ok . The profit farms also received 

_ $% ineome per dairy cow, as compared 

4 ‘© $72 per cow on the loss farms. These 

-@ ‘Same farms saved about $150 per farm 

-@ = machinery cost over that of the 

“Yeast profitable farms. These loss 

farms had only about one-half as much 

- fess income per $100 invested as the 

_ More profitable group. 

_ The value of farm business records 

4s to enable the farmer to decide as to 
enterprises he needs to add or to 

improve, judging from their profitable- 
_ Ress, and the proportion of each which 
wil go to make up the right combina- 
to bring in the most profit. Then, 
e farm records show the farmer 
(gains and losses of the various 
; thus enabling him to have 


He can determine the relative 
ot the horse or tractor labor 
d the efficiency of his ma- 
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fit your form 


and which make Fisher Bodies 
far more comfortable... - - - 


HE cushions and 
the backs of seats 
in Fisher Bodies are 
designed to fit the forms 


of the passengers and 


the driver. That is one reason why you can ride all day long in a 
Fisher Body in unusual comfort and be fresh in mind and body at 
: the journey’s end. The cushions are deep and carefully padded; 
while the wire of which the 50 or more springs in each cushion 
are made, is of precisely the right gauge to assure utmost 
comfort with great ability to stand up. Fisher, in fact, leaves 
nothing undone to make a car.body so comfortable that 
riding is not merely transportation, but genuine pleasure, as well. 
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Patchwork Thoughts 
 J’VE been watching a big dirigible- 
shaped cloud fromthe window grad- 


ually disintegrate into nothingness. 


There was scarcely afiother cloud in 
the sky. Now there ‘s.only:an occa- 
sional tiny one that melts into the 
blue almost on sight. It’s a beautiful 
fall day, the kind I can enthuse about 
easily. 





Only last night I was complaining 
about the dolefulness of the weather. 
I dislike rain in’ the fall of the year. 
It always makes. me feel sad. 





A clear day like this reminds me 
that the wool things ought to go out 
on the line. Also if it were not decid- 
edly out of style to fall- houseclean 
any more, I should like to turn the 
house inside out and treat everything 
to a good old sun and air bath. I was 
told at the state fair this year that 
hardly anyone ever has an old-fash- 
joned topsy-turvy housecleaning any 
more but that.the same results are ac- 
complishéd a little at a time and ev- 
eryone has an easier time of it. 





The best laid plans—you know the 
rest of it. Last week I made some 
comments in this column on the psy- 
chological effects of color and meant 
them to accompany an article on the 
use of color in our houses. Alas, the 
article didn’t get in and so the com- 
ments must have fallen rather flat. 





If next Saturday or the Saturday 
after are good days, I can imagine a 
lot of fathers deciding it will be the 
right time to dig the potatoes and put 
them in the cellar. Picking up pota- 
toes has always been a job for young 
and supple backs and is most likely to 
fall on a day when there is no school. 





Our _ grandmothers would. probably 
be highly amused if they knew that 


nowadays sauerkraut juice is bottled. 


and sold and ‘that. it-is served as an 
appetizer at most large hotels and res- 
taurants. The .kraut juice is most 
often served at breakfast.as orange or 
grapefruit juice» would be. served. 

A friend who -has been visiting in 
the east telis me that kraut’s the 
thing. She commented favorably on a 
kraut cocktail:made by mixing a small 
amount of sauerkraut juice with ‘to- 
mato ketchup: and pouring over @ 
heaping tablespoonful of the kraut. 
This was served before a hearty meal. 





Thrifty souls will probably shudder 
to think of all the good kraut juice 
that has been dumped into the kitchen 
slop pail, thereby making healthy hogs 
instead of healthy humans.—J. W. 





GARDEN CLUB 








> can’t smother, 
. rubbish on top of boards and leave 





EAR GARDEN CLUB EDITOR: 

So many people love the hardy 
hibiscus but fail with it. I have grown 
it from mixed seed as a starting point, 
so I believe my experience might be 
helpful. 

In early spring I start seed in the 
open ground and shade young plants 
with little baskets until plants are 
strong. I believe hibiscus responds to 
the commerria] -house plant fertilizers 
more noticeably than most- perennials 
and it needs water often. Our ex- 
tremely hot winds this summer were 
hard on the beds in the open sun, but 


Then I put additional 


this protection on until May 1 to be 
safe. Some people pot a few plants of 
hibiscus each year and place them in 
the cellar over winter. The hibiscus 
likes-a damp soil so perhaps that is 


_ why they stand cellar dampness. I no- 


tice the plants I have been putting in 
pots have made greatest advance this 
year; perhaps the moisture and fertil- 
ity were more available to them. I 
had no trouble in moving the young 
plants in midseason. I just put a ball 
of mud on the roots before resetting, 
then shaded for a few days with a box. 

Iam hoping to winter a few other 
choice perennials that are new to my 
experience. Some young plants I am 
potting and sinking in the ground with 


~ 


intention of using boards and ‘litter 


protection this winter. If these live I 
will set them out in roomy locations 
in late spring. I would like to-hear 
something about the campanula fami- 
lies. I have to bear in mind that north- 
ern Iowa is different in climate from 
even southern Iowa. ver 
Last year was enough to dampen 
one’s flower dreams when even hardy 
sage winter-killed. I noticed that: per- 
ennial sweet peas were victims of late 


spring freezing. But at least it was a — 


test of the more enduring hardy plants. 
The prettiest spring flowers I believe 
I had were hyacinths. After ail, I be- 
lieve the first flowers of spring are 
the most soul cheering, unless the 
parting friends in fall are equals. 
MRS. L. W. 








Lunch Basket Problem Again 








DEAS as to what ought to be in- 
cluded in the school lunch basket 
have changed considerably since the 
days when I swung a somewhat bat- 
tered tin pail along the country high- 
way, devouring at least half of its con- 
tents at the first recess, and usually 


coming home starved of nights, I re- 
member that the lunch pails of my 
school friends always seemed more in- 
teresting than my own. Doubtless 
they felt the same. way about mine, for 
my lunches were always nicely packed, 


with most everything wrapped up in. 


oiled paper and set in:very néatly.. My 
mother was particular about appear- 
ance. always, and she was a good cook, 
too. 

Some of the youngsters carried very 
thick slabs of bread and butter, with 
pie set on top and frequently mingled 
with everything else in the- pail,’ in- 
cluding the salt for the inevitable hard 
cooked egg. Cracking eggs on each 
others’ heads was the favorite noon- 
time sport. 

I am able to realize now that the 
greatest disadvantage of those old-time 
school lunches was that no matter how 
cold the weather or how delicate the 
condition of a child’s health, the menus 
were much the same and there was 
never anything hot. Vacuum bottles 
were not used in those days twenty 


_years ago. I can remember that once, 


tas a special treat on a Friday after- 
noon, the teacher let us make candy 
on top of the baseburner. It was not a 
great success, tho lots of fun. I don’t 
believe. anyone ever thought of mak- 
ing soup for the noon lunch. Nearly 
ten years later when my. brother’ was 
attending the same school, it was not 
uncommon, particularly in the winter 
time, to prepare some hot dish on top 
of the old baseburner. 

No reflection upon our good moth- 
ers, but the lunches of twenty years 
ago were as a whole poorly balanced. 
No one ever thought of bringing milk 
to school and the lunches as a whole 
contained a preponderance of sweets 
and starchy foods. We know better 
nowadays. We know that a child’s 
state of health and ability to carry on 
his school work creditably are both af- 
fected by the lunch he carries to 
school in the little tin pail, or what- 
ever container he may have for the 
purpose, : 

Now we plan the school lunches 
carefully so that they may be well- 
balanced and as dietetically correct 
as any other meal. And with the aid 
of the vacuum we are able to include 
a hot soup, or a creamed hot dish to 
be eaten with the rest of the cold 
lunch. The problem is simplified con- 


siderably for the lunch packer when 


a hot dish is provided at school, Then 


¥ 
. * 





milk can be included in the thermos 
bottle. When there are two children 
going to the same school, it is conven- 
ient to inclulde milk for two in ‘the 
thermos bottle, using the other for the 
hot dish for both. 


Since the hearty lunch of the day 


~on the farm is eaten at noon usually, 


many country youngsters actually do 
not get a sufficient amount of the 
foods to nourish them properly. The 
hot dish lunch, prepared either at 
home or in the school, balances up fa- 
vorably with that hearty meal which 
is served at home. 

I have found that putting up lunches 
is greatly simplified if all of the ac- 
cessories to setting a lunch up are 
purchased in quantity and kept on 
hand. If possible there should be a 
special place in the cupboard or some- 
where about the kitchen for the lunch 
basket supplies. These should include 
in addition to a type of lunch basket 
that is washable, plenty of waxed or 
oiled paper, paper napkins, a box of 
elastic bands, containers of proper size 
to fit into basket to hold desserts and 


‘salads—paper ones may be used—a 


thermos bottle, a ball of string, and 
some silverware. Getting lunches to- 
gether early in the morning is ac- 
complished with greater ease and the 
lunches are in nicer shape when the 
packing equipment is all in one place 
and convenient. 


The lunch basket should include, 


preferably, a hot drink or hot dish of’ 


some sort if same is not served at 
school; some fairly substantial sand- 
wiches—number depending upon the 
age and appetite of the child; a rel- 
ish of some kind—possibly a salad; 
a sweet that is easy to digest, and 
some fruit. 

Sandwiches are always an important 
part of the school lunch. Making them 
is considerably easier if spreads are 
planned ahead. Non-perishable spreads 
can be made up in quantity and kept 
on hand. Vary these with brick 
cheese, meat and lettuce fillings. 
Keeping in mind the-fact that we lose 
our appetites for things we have too 
often, remember to vary the menu 
day by day. -. 

When making meat sandwiches: un- 
less choice slices of roast meat are 
to be had, it is usually better to put 
the- meat thru the food grinder. This 
ground meat, moistened with salad 
dressing perhaps or some soft butter 
and seasoned is easier for a child to 
handle. A little ketchup is also excel- 
lent to moisten ground meat. with, 
oftentimes a little chopped pickle - 
ed tones up a sandwich that might 
too common. Chopped pickle, by 
way, what we commonly know as | 
calilli, is excellent spread on top 
peanut butter in a filling —J. W. 
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Birds of the Air Quilt 











- quilt designs. 


ANY people are asking us where 
- we get our. names for these 
That, as.a matter of 
fact, is the easiest part about them. 


The names are handed down with the 


old quilts, parts of quilts and quilt 








Cut ten dark and six light blocks from this 
pattern for pieced part of block. Allow 
for seams in cutting. 


blocks that we are finding. Only we 
are occasionally puzzled over names 
because, oftentimes, one quilt has sey- 
eral names. 

For instance, this one is sometimes 
called the Saw Tooth, but more often 











Drawing showing corner of Birds of the 
Air quilt. 


Birds: of the Air. It is a splendid de- 
sign for using up small scraps. The 
blocks are pieced in the form of trian- 
gles; as you can see. Each pieced 
block is composed of ten dark-colored 
triangles, in this case, and six light- 
colored triangles. 

The accompanying drawing shows 
just one corner of the quilt. The birds 
fly in the same direction all over the 
quilt. It is what we gall a continu 
ous pattern. The drawing represents 
about one yard each way. 

Allow for seams when cutting this 
pattern. Cut the pattern for the large 
plain triangle after you “have pieced 
one block, as the plain and pieced 
blocks are the same size—Emma S. 
Tyrrell. 


Garden Club Exchange 


Mrs. Walter Jorgensen, route 6, In- 
dependence, Iowa, has white and pur- 
ple lilacs, bridal wreath, flowering al- 
mond, syringa (mock orange); also 
bleeding heart, golden glow, tiger lilies, 





. yucca, red and orange dahlias, and va- 


rious flower seeds to exchange for hy- 
drangeas and hardy chrysanthemums 
(all colors). 




































ou never could beat Comstock - Castle Saves for quality. Since 
’way back in 1849 we have been building stoves that heat like 


blazes and use less fuel. 


So we have the jump on everyone when it comes to making good 
stoves at low prices—making the kind of stoves that are ornamental 
to your home, that burn hard coal, soft coal or wood and get the most 


heat at the smallest cost. 


Mother and the 
this Economy 


oung folks will like 
plex Heater that 


looks like a console radio cabinet 
with its mahogany or walnut porce- 
lain enamel finish. Kept in the living 
room, it will brighten up the house 
and add plenty of coziness and good 
cheer to the cold days when a warm 
fire is your best friend. 

Another thing about this stylish 
stove is the way it shoots out the moist heat evenly all over 
the house. Moist heat is the most healthful and economical 
heat you can get. Many users claim savings in fuel from 
10 to 25%. It is real “Health Insurance.” 


THERE’S NOTHING TO WEAR OUT 


Heat your home the modern way with an attractive Econ- 
omy Duplex Heater. It’s built for beauty, built to heat 
your home, built to give the most heat from your coal or 


wood, Every part 


is made of the finest cast iron. All bolts 


and hinges are hidden. All joints are air-tight, so that a fire 
will hold over night. Duplex grates for coal and wood; 
extra large feed doors; heavy fire linings; a perfect circu- 
lating system. The heat is properly insulated so there is no 
possibility of blistering the outside finish. 

There is a store near you where you can carefully look 
over this fine Economy Duplex Heater. Make a point to 
inspect it inside and out and you'll see why it’s so popular 


everywhere now. 


ECONOMY 
PARLOR 
FURNACE 


COMSTOCK-CASTLE STOVE CO. 


Master Stove Builders Since 1849 


QUINCY, ILL. 











These ECONOMY Dealers Will Be Glad to Serve You 


Afton, lowa..Harry R. Maneely 
Albia, la..J. H. Willliams & Son 
Allerton, lowa..... J. J. Parsons 
Anamosa, la...Scott Hdwe. Co. 
Atlantic, lowa..Minor Outfitting 
Audubon, la. Oelke & Co. 
Batavia, lowa..Nehr & Gorman 
Blakesburg, lowa...Frank Fritz 
Bloomfield, la...J. Harvey Leon 
Boone, la....Johnson Hdwe. Co. 
Burlington, la. 

Gulick- McFarland “Go. 
Bussey, la........... I. E. Miner 
Brighton, la.......F. B. Dunbar 
Cedar Falls, ta....Roy Barrigar 
Cedar Rapids, ta. 


‘Frank ‘Trunecek 
Hawkeye Hardware Co. 
Center Point, la.........00.000 
seeceeeeesssHeverly & Knight 
3 Renserne Bis. ccc . 
ples Furniture Co. 
Central ‘City, la....A. D. Mills 
Charles City, ta. 
m. Carbiener ‘& Sons 
Clinton, ta....Empire Furn. Co. 
Columbia, fa........George May 


_ECONOM 


Corning, l!a.....P. F. Cummings 
Council Bluffs, la 
Star Furniture Store 
Cumberland, lJa....L. M. Hodges 
Des panne, SRiducucs a5 
.- Elliott Furniture “Co. 
K. Ginsberg & Sons 
L. Ginsberg & Sons 
Donnellson, ia 
Donnelison Hardware Co. 
Dubuque, fa..... ...Sherer Bros. 
Exline, ta. Worley Bros. 
Fairfield, la...Hughes & Grant 
Fort Madison, la............ 
Gulick- McFarland Eo. 
Guthrie Center, ta..... 
esesseHartman Hardware Co. 


Hamlin, ta.....Chris J. Petersen” 


Harris, Mo........H. P. Thomas 


Hedrick, la...... 
Brain implement Co. 


Hinton, ta.....Hinton Hdwe. Co. 


eereeseees 


- lowa City, la. 


Iowa Furniture Co. 
Linquist Bros. 


Farmers Store 
Lovilia, la. Keeton & Co. 
Lucerne, Mo... ..0. E. Snyder 
Ludiow, Mo.......... J. D. Wells 
Marion, la R. W. Patten 


Marshalltown, lta 
.-Butler-Lamb Hawe. 


Mason City, la. 

Milo, la...........-Heinen Bros. 
Minburn, la. G. W. Clark & Son 
Moravia, la.......Turner & Son 
Moulton, la. W. L. Blosser 


Mount Pleasant, la........... 
King Hdwe. & Furniture Co. 


Muscatine, la...Glatstein Stores 

Newton, Mo.........Duly & Son 

North English, la...R. L. Evans 
Omaha, Neb...... 

oom .Continental Furniture ‘Go. 

y Furniture Co. 

cavevestwaas i de Higgins. Co. 


Oskaloosa, la............ 
vssseasH, F. White Hardware 


Ottumwa Oss 6 onic ves ccc ceees 
-Fabritz Hdwe. & Imp. Co. 


Pella, ta.......Van Zanta Bros, 


Lacona, lta.. 


Sree Mo. 
Beary & Statton 


Richland, la.....H. M. Allerdice 
Russell, fa........-A. T. Smith 
Sewal, la.........Whitely Bros. 
Seymour, fa.......H. T. Doman 


Sioux City, lta. 
«seee---Chicago Furniture Co. 


Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Hansen Hdwe. Co. 


Stratford, la....Swedlund Bros, 


Stuart, la........Frank Eckardt 
Toledo, ta.........Beem & Son 


Washington, la......... 
secesecescee ved L, Stewart 


Wayland, la..Wenger Hdwe. Co. 


Webster City, tang ed 
rs Hardware 


Wiota, eed & Son 


Waterloo, la.... 
+++.+Davidson Bros, ‘Company 


eeeeereeeoece 


MY PARLOR FURNACES _ 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


3 By HENRY WALLACE 












. Except 
Lessons 
sionally be mecessary 
ne deck ts 
‘sliaces’ Farmer is 
duced by any paper until special 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for September 30, 1928.) 


The lessons of this quarter and the 
next deal entirely with the life and 
letters of Saul, afterwards called Paul. 
The Bible tells us very little about 
his early life. We know that he was 
taught the Scriptures very thoroly; 
was taught that Jehovah was the one 
God, studied at the feet of Gamaliel, 
the greatest teacher of his day. He 
was a Pharisee: was intensely proud 
of being a Hebrew and a Roman born, 
and of his birthplace, Tarsus. He 
learned the trade of tent-making, which 
stood him in good stead later. His 
early training was evidently such as 
fitted him for religious leadership. 
(Lesson 1.) : 

At the stoning of Stephen, watching 
and approving of it, stood Saul. He 
kept watch over the garments of the 
men who stoned him. Stephen had been 
tried by the Jewish sanhedrin on the 
general charge of blasphemy, but with 
four specifie charges. His defense is 
a masterpiece of pleading. He does 
not go outside the Scriptures, and cites 
the history of Israel. He states that 
it took forty years in the wilderness 
to bring them to subjection to the will 
of God. In every case, God was with 
the men whom Israel rejected. Nat- 
urally, when Christ came, they reject- 
ed Him also. Stephen’s conclusion 
was that they, and not he, were the 
blasphemers. This. -was more than 
they could stand. The tribunal became 
a mob, and they took him outside of 
the city and stoned him. If Saul was 
moved by any pity at Stephen’s last 
words, a prayer ‘for the forgiveness of 
his enemies, he did not show it. Al- 
ways, afterwards, he claimed that he 
had been sincere in his persecution of 
Christians. (Lesson 2.) 

A man of such blameless life, great 
ability and burning zeal as Saul, was 
useful te the Jewish hierarchy in try- 
ing to wipe out Christianity. He be- 
lieved Jesus to be an imposter, a false 
Messiah, a blasphemer. But Jesus 
also had need of such a man and meets 
him im such a manner that Saul can 
not fail to understand it as a revela- 
tion from the Divine, Armed with au- 
thority to arrest anyone who is “of 
this way,” Saul starts for Damascus. 
Suddenly there shines above the 
brightness of the midday sun a light 
from heaven. He falls to the earth 
and hears a voice asking, “Why per- 
secutest thou me?” To Saul’s ques- 
tion, “Who art thou, Lord?” comes the 
answer: “I am Jesus whom thou per- 
secutest.” He was led into Damascus, 
blind, amd for three days neither ate 
nor drank. Then, led by a vision, An- 
anias is asked to go to Saul, who was 
expecting him. Under protest, but be- 
ing assured that Saul was praying, he 
goes and lays his hands on him. Saul’s 
sight is restored. Thruout all his later 
ministry, Saul declared that it was 
Jesus of Nazareth who appeared to 
him cm the road to Damascus that day. 
(Lesson 3.) 

We are told in Galatians that Saul 
went into the desert shortly after. his 
corversion, to prepare for teaching 


the gospel te the Gentiles. He already. 


knew the Scriptures thoroly. What- 
ever the nature of his preparation in 
the desert he came out well equipped 
to carry the .mé@ssage of the risen 
Christ. he went back to Damas- 


ona tet simed that “Jesus is the 
3 ‘Tation for Christianity; that it was in- 
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| James. The word of James decided 


tions of the Sabbath School 
changes as may occa- 
This statement may not always apply to 


“The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
has been obtained. 









the Jews became convinced that he 
was sincere and plotted to kill him. 
He escaped and went on to Jerusalem. 
Here also the believers were afraid of 
bim, and it took the testimony of Bar- 
nabas to convince them that he was 
sincere. He preached the same -mes- 
sage, and again the Jews plotted to kill 
him. They knew that the spread of 
this doctrine meant the death of Phar- 
isaism. Saul went on to his birth- 
place, Tarsus. In after years he glo- 
ried in the distresses he had endured 
for Christ’s sake. (Lesson 4.) 

From the start, Jerusalem had been 
the headquarters of the Christian 
church. Now Antioch in Syria be- 
comes the missionary center, and Saul 
instead of Peter, takes the lead in the 
evangelization of the world. While 
here, Saul and Barnabas thru the Holy 
Spirit were called to.a special mission, 
and set sail for Cyprus, the home of 
Barnabas. They preached at Salamis, 
and then passed thru the island of 
Paphos. The pro-consul sent for them 
that he “might hear the word of God.” 
Elymas, a sorcerer, fearing he might 
lose his influence and power, sought 
to turn the pro-consul ‘aside. : Filled 
with the Holy Spirit, Saul called down 
blindness upon him for a season. The 
pro-consul, seeing this miracle, be- 
lieved. (From this time the name of 
Saul is dropped for the Roman name, 
Paul.) From Cyprus they go over to 
Perga and on to Antioch in Pisidia. 
Here Paul’s preaching makes a pro- 
found sensation. The strict Jews find 
fault with this new gospel, which gives 
the Gentiles the same privileges as the 
Jews: but there is great rejoicing 
among the Gentiles and wide accept- 
ance of the gospel. (Lesson 5.) ~ 

The apostles went from Antioch to 
Iconium. As was their custom they 
went first to the synagogue and 


siah to the Jews with the result that 
many Jews and Gentiles became con- 
verts. The apostles abode there for 
some time, both teaching and perform- 
ing miracles. After a time this led to 
a division in the city and the forma- 
tion of a mob. The apostles then 
went on to the more remote districts 
of Lystra and Derbe. There was no 
Jewish synagogue and few Jews in this 
heathen city but at the gate of the city 
a temple dedicated to Jupiter. Dur- 
ing his preaching Paul heals a born 
cripple. The people conclude that 
Paul is the god Mercury and Barna- 
bas Jupiter, and would worship them 
as such. Paul puts a stop to this, de- 
claring his humanity and preaching 
the living God to them. The old ene- 
mies of Paul followed them, raised a 
mob, which stoned him, threw him 
outside of the city and left him for 
dead. They went on to Derbe, and had 
many converts. After a time they re- 
turned and strengthened the churches 
in Lystra, Iconium and Antioch in Pi- 
sidia. Then to Perga and back to An- 
tioch in Syria, where they called the 
church together, told them what had 
happened and took up their usual du- 
ties there. (Lesson 6.) 

Some time after the return of Paul 
and Barnabas from Antioch, certain 
men came down from Jerusalem and 
brought up the old question of circum- 
cision; in other words, whether Chris: 
tianity was merely a sect of the Jews, 
as the more orthodox Jews believed, 
or whether it was worldwide, as be- 
lieved by Paul and the majority. A 
great public meeting of the church was 
called at Jerusalem. There were four 
speakers; Peter, Paul, Barnabas and 





the matter. Hé quotes Amos to prove 
only a prepa- 








preached the gospel of the risen Mes-. 


hood -of God should be preached to all 
-men. The council vouched for the 
sincerity of Paul and Barnabas, and 
told the Gentiles what they should ab- 
stain from, for their own good as well 
as for the peace of the church. The 
four went down to Antioch, gathered 
the people together, and gave the let- 
ter from the council to them. (Les- 
son 7.) 

After Paul and Barnabas had spent 
some time in Antioch fixing in~ the 
minds of the churches the full mean- 
ing of the decisions reached at the 
conference in Jerusalem, they decided 
to visit the churches which had been 
established on their first missionary 
journey. Paul refused to take with 
him the nephew of Barnabas, John 
Mark, and they separated. Barnabas 
went to his old home, the island of Cy- 
prus, and Paul began work in Celicia, 
also his home. In southern Galatia 
Paul met Timothy and took him with 
him. He established churches in Ga- 
latias They then entered Phrygia. In 
some way Paul was restrained by the 
Holy Spirit from establishing churches 
there, and was likewise hindered from 
going into Bythinia. So he went on in 
the only way left, to Troas. Here he 
had a vision, which he takes to be a 
command of God, to go to Macedonia 
and preach the gospel there. With 
Silas, Timothy and Luke, he went di- 
rect to Philippi. There being no syn- 
agogue they sat down by the riverside 
and talked to the few Jewish women 
who were in the habit of gathering 
there to hold*religious meetings. Here 
Lydia a seller of purple, was converted 
and baptized, together with her house- 
hold. Thus began the great work of 
the gospel in Europe. (Lesson. 8.) 

As the apostles went back and forth, 
they were followed for many days by a 
“maid with a spirit of divination,” 
whose masters charged large fees for 
her fortune telling. She kept crying 
aloud that the apostles were “the serv- 
ants of the most high God,” who would 
“show the way of salvation.” Not 
wishing testimony from. such a source, 
Paul freed her from the control of the 
evil spirit. The loss of this revenue 
angered her masters. They stirred up 
a mob, Paul and Silas were caught, 
scourged and thrown into prison. Dur- 
ing the night an earthquake shook the 
prison and loosed the bonds of the 
prisoners. Naturally thinking the pris- 
oners had escaped, the jailor would 
have killed himself, but Paul assured 
him they were all there. In answer to 
the question as to what he should do 
to be saved, Paul points him to Christ, 
and the jailor and his household are 
baptized, and there is great rejoicing. 
In the morning Paul and Silas are re- 
leased, and depart for Thessalonica. 
(Lesson 9.) 

After his arrest and deliverance, 
Paul felt that his usefulness at Phil- 
ippi was over, and he and Silas go to 
Thessalonica. As was his custom, 
Paul began his labors with the Jews, 
preaching Jesus as the Messiah proph- 
esied in their Scriptures; that He 
must be a suffering Messiah and rise 
from the dead. The most bitter oppo- 


taught that Jesus of Nazareth whom 
the leaders of Jerusalem had rejected 
and crucified was the long promised 
Messiah. Some believed and formed a 
Christian church. They said that these 
men had made trouble everywhere 
they had been, that they were rebels 
against the Roman government, and 
that if they were not stopped there 
would be another revolution. So great 
was the dissension that Paul and Bar- 
nabas were sent away by night and 
went on to Beroea. Here, too, Paul 
preached the same doctrine in the syn- 
agogue. Many of the Jews in this syn- 
agogue, both men and women, became 
Christians. The Jews at Thessalonica 
came and stirred up the multitude, and 
again Paul left quietly and secretly to 
seek a new field of labor. (Lesson 10.) 

Paul goes on to Athens, where he 
preaches in the synagcgue and the 
marketplace. He meets the Athenians 





tended from the first that the father- them about Jesus. 


sition would naturally arise when Paul. 


on -their own ground; quoting from — 
their own literature. ‘Then he tells | 





Only a 

lieved and he went on to Ct ta ped 
position evidently manifested itse 
before Timothy and Silas joined him 
Paul worked at his trade of tentmaker. 
and discussed Jesus with employers 
and workmen. After Silas came, Pay} 
was able to preach with unusual fer. 
vency that Jesus was the Christ. Here 
too, there was division. Paul left oft 
preaching in the synagogue and estab- 
lished a church in a house nearby 
The chief ruler qf the synagogue pho. 
came converted, with all his house 
and following this, many of the Greek 
element. There was a new proconsul 
appointed. The Jewish element had 
Paul arrested, but he was dismissed. 
From that time on Paul had a free 
hand and-continued his work there for 
a year and a half, resulting in the es. 
tablishment of one of the most pros. 
perous and influential churches in Eny- 
rope. (Lesson 11.) 

Paul wrote his Epistle to the Corin. 
thians to answer several questions 
sent by the church at Corinth. There 
were divisions in the church. Paul 
names the factions. He shows the ab- 
surdity of their divisions, reminds 
them that there is but one head to the 
church, namely, Christ, and admon- 
ishes them to be of one mind, living as 
brethren. Apollos and Paul and the 
others were only ministers thru whom 
hearers were led to believe in Christ. 
Their gifts’ and tasks differ, as plant- 
ing the seed of the kingdom, and wa- 
tering, but God only can make the 
seed grow and bear fruit. All are 
God’s fellow-workers in building up 
His kingdom. With grateful acknowl- 
edgement of God’s grace and power, 
Paul recalls how he laid the founda- 
tions of the church at Corinth. He 
warns each man to watch how he 
builds on this foundation, which is Je- 
sus Christ. (Lesson 12.) ; 

The question of Christians eating 
meats offered to idols was evidently ‘ 
disturbing the church in Corinth. The 
Jerusalem council had forbidden the 
eating of such meats. Paul answers 
the question on the basis of abiding 
principles. Neither food nor abstain- 
ing from it commends us to God, but if 
the eating causes another to stumble, 
it is right to abstain. The spiritual 
welfare of others is to have a higher 
consideration than personal freedom; 
love is to control liberty. This applies 
to many other things, and particularly 
to the drinking of intoxicating liquors. 
If well-meaning people who drink 
without conscious harm to themselves 
could but see the wrecks of humanity 
caused by their use of personal lib- 
erty, would they not sacrifice their 
own freedom that others might be 
free? Our Christian conduct is to be 
limited within reason by the weak- 
ness, the prejudices; and limitations 
of others. (Lesson 13.) 





Caring for Dahlia Bulbs 


FTER removing dahlia tubers from 
the ground the stem should be cut 
one-half inch above the ground level 
and dipped in air slaked lime. This 
controls mold and crown rot. Each 
variety should be marked by tying a 
plainly written label to the short stem. 
Lard cans, big tin buckets, or any 
metal container may be used for stor- 
ing the tubers. It is also a good idea 
to spray the tubers with dry sulphur 
before putting them away for the win- 
ter. This keeps down mildew. They 
are then stored where there is hu- - 
midity. of about 60 and a temperature 
of 40 to 50 degrees. 
A famous dahlia grower uses this 
method of storage.—Mrs. G. W. B., Il- 
linois. 





To keep parsley fresh, sprinkle it 
with cold water, put it in a fruit jar 
with a tight cover, and keep it in a 
cool place. : 
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A Style Conservative and Smart 


Makes a Good All-Purpose Dress 


'- AA ORE and more the 

trend in women’s 
dress is toward that gen- 
eral type of dress often 
s referred to as the “all- 
| purpose” costume, so 
| galled because one may 
feel well dressed, quite 
appropriately dressed in 
fact, whether the occa- 
sion is a trip to town, 
touring, train travel, 


eines 















































‘church, or an informal 
Social affair. Such a 
dress made of good qual- 
ity material in one’s fa- 


only gives that feeling 
of pride which is essen- 
tial to well-being, but it 
is also economical. Most 
of us can not afford to 
ve a dress for every 
Occasion, and so wel- 
come the fashion trend. 
Design No. 3383 shows 
Smartly conservative 
dress and one that is 
Yery easy to make. Its 
$s are simple, entire- 
feminine, and dressy 

h to be smart. A 
ed inset showing 
Zonal inflounce, is 
lew and is a be- 


coming line on the fig- 
ure. The jabot frill of 
bodice, that is cut in one 
with the right front sec- 
tion, is caught with an 
ornamental buckle or a 
piece of costume jewelry 
at the end of the diag- 


‘onal neckline. 


The few seams neces- 
sary to make this dress 
will appeal to all home 
dressmakers. It is so 
easy to make! In the 
bodice part of the dress 
there are the sides and 
shoulders to be joined. 
The two-piece skirt is 
seamed and joined to 
the bodice, and _ the 
shirred inset stitched to 
the skirt. It is now 


ready to set sleeves into ~ 


armholes and tack belt 
at_ waistline. 

Printed lustrous crepe 
satin is now enjoying a 
tremendous vogue for 
all-around occasions and 
would be most effective 
made up after this style. 
Made of black lustrous 
crepe satin, piped with 
the dull surface of the 
crepe, it would be par- 








ticularly smart for now 
and all thru the fall sea- 
son. Other fashionable 
combinations for fall are 
navy blue georgette 
crepe, modern blue can- 
ton-faille crepe, rust 
brown crepe Elizabeth, 
black sheer velvet, and 
printed transparent vel- 
vet. 

Accompanying sketch- 











es show how Design No. 
3383 is to be made. The 
details are all simple. 
The shirring is easily 
accomplished on the ma- 
chine by using loose ten- 
sion and a little longer 
stitch than in ordinary 
sewing. Incidentally, 
this feature of fullness 
on one side is a charac- 
teristic of a great many 
of the new fall modes. 
Design No. 3383 comes 
in sizes 16 and 18 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure, takes only 
3 yards of 40-inch mate- 
rial, with % yard of 


* binding and 1% yards of 


3-inch ribbon, to copy it 
exactly from the 36-inch 
size. 





See this new 
range before 
you buy! 


Here is a range that will thrill 
you the minute you see it. A 
stream line, full enameled range 
that you can wipe clean in an in- 
stant. Nocorners, cracks or bolts 
to catch the dirt. Everything 
simplified and improved. 

All corners are rounded; door 








handles are moulded; legs aresolid; 

shaker is waist high, permanently 

attached; ash chute guides ashes 

into pan; flues are easy toclean. 

en is large size—a quick, 

10 New F, ! Charter Oak uniform baker. Automatic 
ae ew = 4 tream Line | Oven HeatControl keepsoven 
rounded. easy to wipe clean. Range at selected temperature. Many 
2 Fe ab gem = ror — Pol- other features. Be sure to see 
3 Oven 18 in. wide, 19 in. deep, 12 in. with this Charter Oak Range. 


os top, ited 
4. Automatic en Heat aa 


Quick and uniform 

6. Large, heavy fire box, Reversible co aon g grate 
t er attached to range. 

8. All ashes chute into ash pan. RANGE Co. 

9. Easy flue clean out. 

10. No old style top overhang. Easy to stand near range. ST, LOUIS, MQ. 

DEALERS Valuable territory_is still open in many local- 


ities. Write our wire for our proposition. 


CHARTER OAK 


Dealers are featuring it. 
CHARTER OAK STOVE @ 


" 























Wise Selling Is Just as 
Important as Careful Buying 


Sell your produce where you get good prices and every assur- 
ance of fair treatment. You can depend on the produce buyers 
who advertise in Wallaces’ Farmer. Every one has been investi- 
gated and-the utmost care used in accepting their advertising. 


Your young chickens, eggs, butter, veal, fruit and green vege- 
tables will bring good prices when rightly sold. Watch the Mar- 
ket page for quotations and ship to reliable produce buyers. You 
will find a list of these firms on the Classified page. 


Wallaces’ Farmer Readers Are Guaranted a Square Deal 
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It shows how any vattern 


5 m: rdered from the Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
, Iowa. ice 10 sents: The new Fall and Winter Fashion Magazine is out (10 
copy), containing all of the new styles in addition to 
ue 3 3 
were ia alooveas finias slashes, and other difficult steps in dressmaking. 


illustrated articles of 
may be altered, and 





There are two kinds of 
spices, [ONES and others 
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ed 
Increase Profits by decreasing costs | 
— with harvesters that ask nowages 








U.S. Department of Agriculture finds 
an we cost of 70c to produceone bushel 
corn; $1.19 for wheat; 54c for oats. Farmers, 
who are money nowadays, say stock-tight 
fences cut uction costs by saving labor; making 
livestock pick the 5 > the storm = genre grain, 
oe arvesters—and, at the same 
ime, fertilize 















“My farm produces %4 more per acre since stock-tight 
fences made it ible for me to fertilize the soil,” writes 
J. W. Scott, of Jamestown, Ind. ‘Even the boss will miss 
some corn. Two men were husking 6 rows each. One got 44 
bushel, the other 34. Field not fenced, it could not be pas- 
tured.’ 10 bushels of corn dead waste in every 6 rows,” writes 


H. C. Grundy, Morrisonville, I 
. RED BRAND FENCE 
errs ‘‘Galvannealed’’—Copper Bearing 







helps many thousands of farmers get bigger yields. D.W* Aesch- 
bacher, Fortuna, Mo., sowed 414 acres to clover, then turried 
in 26 shoats to fatten. He mowed 5 loads for hay in June. 
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' \ | 
BIT Ve a eP PHL LAT IMU AVILA { Mowed again later and threshed out $66 in clover seed. Sold 
AGRE eo eth Pete all his shoats at $20.00 each. Extra profits, with little labor, all 
ceserteraet ae from 434 acres well fenced. 
\ err are ae Soak yn SY RED-BRAND FENCE is the kind that increases profits 
. 0 ee : by d ing costs, year after year, for many years. RED 


ecr 
BRAND FENCE lasts longer 
than ordinary galvanized fence 
because of copper mixed in the 
steel. A heavier zinc coating ‘‘Gal- 
vannealed” on the outside re- 
sists rust better than any method 
ever used in making fence wire. 
Full length, picket-like stays and 
wavy maseneit a hold it straight 
and firm; can’t-slip knots hold it F 
tight. This easy-to-erect, good-. ff 
—— g, hog - a - proof ; lo ae 
ence iversifying crops ig a 
and stocks easier and cheaper. Always look i 
There ia good dealer near you whojcan chow you hh: ian 
RAND FENCE. m ec ran re 

Se (topwire) ~ 

H = og } 











more money with hog- KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
3836 Industrial Street 


































You can’t bring dead hens back to life, but you can 
guard against common _ poultry diseases. Feed 
hens International Health Egg Mash to ward 
off disease and keep them strong and thrifty. 
International Health Egg Mash contains all the 
nutrients needed to maintain health and maximum 
egg production. In addition, it contains WOOF, 
e wonderful health compound that stimulates 
digestion and events disease. We guarantee 
better results at less cost—healthier hens and more 
eggs. See your International dealer today. 

Other International Health Mashes are: 
International Health Chick Mash 
International Health Growing Mash 
International Health Poultry Fattener 


INTERNATIONAL 
Health EGG MASH 


YOU NEED 

THIS BOOK INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 

It tells the MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
best _ to Also manufacturers of the famous International Special Dairy 
pone — Feed, Sugared Hog Feed, Cattle Fattener and a full line of feeds. 
Poultry. Ask ATTENTION TURKEY RAISERS! You ought to know about INTER- 
yourd NATIONAL TURKEY MASHES --- tried and tested for three years before put 
a free copy. on the market. Ask for folder. 














POULTRY MARKER 


The new Wallaces’ Farmer Poultry Marker tattoos a serial ~ V Za 
ane — web of the wing. On y eee father won of oot vs 
number and ewner’s name is registered with the licensed poultry a on 
buyers, county sheriffs, police departments and county agents of OILS PAINTS -- F EEDS 
lowa. Mark your flock so you have positive means of identifica- 
tion in case of theft. 





For 18 years we have sold direct to con- 
sumers at wholesale price. See our,repre- 
tative or order direct. 


Price only $1.50 with ink for 100 birds. Additional ink 35c for isa" 7 


100, 65¢ for 250, $1 for 500. Ink keeps indefinitely. Allow 10 Seth Renee: 
days for your special marker to be made up and delivered by Pennsylvania Consumers 
rcel post from factory. Send all orders and make check pay- Oil Company . 





eats 


to Wailaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. : 


Ceunci! Blaffs and Davenport, lowa 
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(Continued from page 8) 


weaning time to market; they have 
lacked slaughter data. Each should be 
given its proper one-third place in the 
profitable production of pork. 

“To determine the ability of a sow 
and boar in producing animals that 
feed economically and have a carcass 
that meets the consumer demand, a 
centralized test plant can be used. It 
need only be a building properly venti. 
lated and built so that it can be kept 
sanitary. It should be under the su- 
pervision of disinterested parties. jt 
should accept four pigs from a litter, 
They should be fed from a determineq 
age of sixty to seventy days to a de- 
termined weight of say 225 pounds, 
which has been in the past the aver- 
age profitable marketing weight, 

“Size of litter and weight at entry 
should receive proper attention, cost 
of gains and desirability of carcass 
each coming in for their share. Any 
attempt to beat this test by over age. 
ing or over crowding pigs will in turn 
raise the cost during the feeding pe. 
riod and would affect the carcass. It 
will be an incentive to play the game 
fair for by such means the score will 
be the highest. Results will be accu- 
rate and herds can be built in compar- 
atively short time on this basis, if 
breeders avail themselves of this test. 

“One of our leading prize winning 
herds this season was developed from 
one sow. Two litters tested from the 
same sire and dam at intervals of one 
year should establish her and her get 
to a standing that could be commer- 
cialized in a very short time. 

“A registry should be set up re- 
cording ‘all hogs that undergo an of- 
ficial test. This registry should be 
conducted by some organization such 
as the National Swine Growers and 
should subsidize each entry that meets 
a certain standard. 

“When an entire herd meets this 
standard a mark of distinction should 
be given it. Sentiment and reputation 
should be laid aside and the facts of 
the herd be the only basis of entry. 

- “Practically every foreign country 
subsidize their pure blood breeders. 
Our beef and dairy producers receive 
state and federal aid, yet the lowly 
hog who returns the greatest per cent 
of the gross income of the corn belt 
farm, has to date received little con- 
, sideration. 

' “Various forms of work in the field 
are being planned thru the extension 
departments of the different colleges. 
They include the elaboration of the 
present litter inspection and weighing 
system now in vogue in Sweden and 
Germany, the use of the correlation tq- 
-ble on daily gain and cost of gain, 
and the carrying into the field of the 
system suggested previously under the 
supervision and with the assistance 
of the extension worker. The latter 
is the most feasible and many indi- 
vidual breeding plants could profitably 
install a testing plant for their sow 
herd. The other systems could, if the 
extension worker saw fit, be used as 
feeders for the centralized plants. 

“It igs not the desire to lay down any 
set rule or system that must be used 
but it is desirable that in whatever 
projects the breeders and colleges 
take up, there will be a coordination of 


used by. the breeders of different 
states.” 





Iowa Butter Shipments Large 


Iowa shipped 5,004,250 pounds of but- 
ter to the three large markets, Chi- 
cago, Boston and Philadelphia, during 
the month of August., Minnesota ship- 
ping 13,400,000 pounds, and Wisconsin 
shipping 6,115,000 pounds to thes¢ 
same markets, were the only states 











ter to*these markets. 


























efforts in order that results may be 


ranking above Iowa. In the year 1927, 
Iowa shipped 48,553,000 pounds of but- 
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Fattening Poultry 


“Why don’t you do it yourself?” is a 
question which the packing houses 
might well ask the farmer when it 
comes to the fattening of chickens, for 
the bulk of chickens from farms are 
marketed too thin to make first-class 
dressed poultry without finishing. 

When a bird is properly fattened, oil 
replaces the water in the flesh, making 
it more toothsome and tender—a re- 
sult as pleasing to the palate in fowls 
as in beef. Even one week of special 
feeding combined with taking the 
fowls off exercise, gives a finish which 
makes a profitable turnover on the 
time and money invested. The cost of 
fattening grains, accessibility and the 
tastes of the chickens are considered 
in choosing a ration; corn meal and 
puttermilk or sour milk is the sim- 
plest, or 60 per cent corn meal and 40 
per cent low grade wheat flour, or 
three parts corn meal and three-fourths 
part red-dog flour mixed with butter- 
milk to the consistency of cement. The 


elative prices of grains should deter- 


mine the ration. If oat flour is used, 
it must be watched, since this is apt 
to go bad, and all grains used must 
be of the best quality. Grit should be 
at hand, and green food, with plenty of 
water. These give the variety which 
keeps up the appetite. If there is no 
milk in any form available, 5 to 15 per 
cent of the ration should be animal 
food in some form—good beef scrap 
and meat meal that smells sweet are 
substitutes. Whatever the ration, a 
stout rake is a good mixer for mixing 
asmall amount. The feed must be free 
from lumps. 

In hot weather, the fattening feed 
may be mixed thinner than in cooler 
weather. To persuade the fowls they 
are getting a variety, a good plan is to 
feed one thin mixture—the consistency 
of thick cream, or so that it will drip 
from the tip of a spoon, and two mix- 
tures as thick as cement. The chickens 


eat more of the thinner mixture and 


like best the thicker. Feed lightly at 
first unless the fowls have been well 
fed and are hungry; here is where the 
judgment of a good feeder is needed. 
To keep the fowls anxious for meal- 
time and coax them to eat to the limit 
of their power to assimilate, is the ob- 
ject of the feeder. 

_It takes from five to eight days to 
“finish,” and from seventeen to twen- 
ty-eight days to fatten. In fattening, 
the first few days are preparatory to 
Setting on full feed. Too long fatten- 
ing will result in getting fowls off 
their feed. If this occurs, market at 
once, for they will lose flesh once the 
appetite fails. Whether it is more prof- 
itable to finish or to fatten depends on 
the condition of the fowls when they 


_ re put into the battery for fattening, 


and the time and facilities of the own- 
er, for fattening or finishing takes 
time. The owner’s eye should run over 
the birds each day for signs of sick- 
hess or staleness; his eye must catch 
the color and texture of the droppings 
Which will tell a tale the successful 
er has learned to read. Anyone 
an eye for details and a convic- 

on that feeding chicks is more than 


) throwing out feed, can become success- 


ful.” ‘The crates and feeding troughs 


POULTRY 











must be kept clean. There is an art in 
putting out not quite enough to satisfy 
and in returning with a second helping 
while the fowls are hungry for more. 
Half to three-quarters of an hour after 
feeding, the feeding troughs must be 
scraped clean. 

Feeding crates should be made one 
tier, with partitions large enough to 
hold six to eight or ten birds, depend- 
ing on their size. If the birds weigh 
three pounds or over and are being 
prepared for soft roasters instead of 
fries, not more than six should be to- 
gether. This question of giving chick- 
ens enough room at all stages of their 
growth is where many breeders fall 
down. “Why don’t you ask me to stan- 
chion them?” a man once asked me 
when I diagnosed his trouble as lack 
of room. If uncertain about the amount 
of room, give more. Better air and 
ventilation is the reason for the one- 
tier crates. The expense of more crates 
is nothing as compared to the benefits. 

Handle as little as possible, and when 
marketing day comes, make the birds 
comfortable. I never could understand 
why one should care for chickens care- 
fully from chick to their zero hour, and 
then send them to market on the floor 
of a wagon with their legs tied togeth- 
er, or bundle them up in burlap bags, 
where often enough weight. to deduct 
all the profit from their growing was 
lost. 

Finishing and fattening improves 
both appearance and quality of flesh. 
If it is not practicable to confine the 
birds for fattening, give them a fat- 
tening ration on range apart from the 
breeding ‘birds. It costs less to pro 
duce the last pound or pounds than the 
first, and increases the price for the 
entire carcass.—H. W. A. 





Barley and Oats for Laying Hens 


“Owing to the abundance of barley 
and oats, poultry keepers will desire 
to make a liberal use of these grains 
this fall and winter. Many are inquir- 
ing as to the value and methods of 
feeding these grains to the layers. 

Plump barley is considered slightly 
superior to oats for poultry feeding, 
and both these grains can be used to 
advantage in the ration for layers, 
according to D. C. Kennard, in charge 
of poultry investigations at the Ohio 
experiment station. 

Three methods of feeding these 
grains are suggested. They may be fed 
whole as a part of the grain mixture, 
they may be germinated and fed once 
daily as much as the birds will eat, or 
they may be ground and used as a part 
of the mash mixture. 

For a grain mixture, equal parts of 
corn, wheat, oats and barley can be 
used, or two parts corn, one part oats 
and one part barley. Twenty per cent 
ground oats or barley or both may be 
used in the mash mixture. If a 
coarsely ground all-mash mixture is 
fed, the whole oats and barley can be 
added to the mash without, grinding. 
This method has proved very satisfac- 
tory at the Ohio station. 

If the birds are not aceustomed to 
these grains, it will be very necessary 
to change gradually in order to avoid 
the ill results which may follow a 
ehange of the ration. 
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A Half Million Farmers and 


Sign, 

ToS; Yn 

OW you can profit by 

the experience of a half million suc- 

cessful farmers and poultrymen who 

are using Cel-O-Glass to keep their 

chickens healthy and to increase their 
earnings during fall and winter. 


The One Material 
That Authorities Approve 


Scientific tests have proved that the 
biologically active portion of the ul- 
tra-violet rays of the sun through Cel- 
O-Glass keep poultry healthy. These 
rays prevent rickets, insure proper 
food absorption and make chickens 
lay more eggs with better shell tex- 
ture. They kill bacteria instantly and 
when broughtinto your poultry house 
= disinfect it every two minutes. 

ese rays cannot penetrate glass, 
wood or soiled cloth curtains. 
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Poultry Raisers 4ow 
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Where to use CEL-O-GLASS 


Use Cel-O-Giass on the whole south side of 
your houses for best results. Installin a verti- 
cal position for longest service. And be sure 
get Cel-G-Glass, the material with a wire 

. Itis and economical to use. It pays 
clap atgoun titimeitn bial. 
your an - 

profits. Cel-O-G h, buta 
ucent ma- 


many other uses for Cel-O-Glass 
= =. it meer tes Ae tm swine. 
; sunlight 
into dairy barns and po Roe farm buildings. A 
on eae “Health on pes Farm”’ tells 
ou how to overcome prob! 

ion to keep your birds healths, men | 
where to use Cel-O-Glass, and many ether 
helpful things, 

The coupon below will 
free. Fill in and mail 


the name of ene near you whe dees. Acetol 
Products, Inc., 21 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 


CAT. OFF. 





“GLASS 


US PATENT 1,580,187 





—=' 


ae Acetol Preducts, Inc., 21 Spruce Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Pleasesend me your book **HealthontheFarm,"’ postpaid and free of charge. 
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KAMALA 


WORM CAPSULES 


FOR CHICKENS AND TURKEYS 


Each capsule contains Kamafa and other that 
Bi ee Seen cieeT eeanes ee 
ers 0 
stituti io waste or guesswork, does not make 


sick. 
$1.00, 190.$1.75, 200-$3.00. 500-$6.75, 
4,000-$12.00; id and guaranteed. 
Ming Ul te 
DR. J. E. SALSBURY 
200 WATER STREET | CHARLES CITY. IOWA 
Specialist in Poultry 


Letter Free 


RE 
For True Economy 












For o need oi 
Poultry and Livestock ~ 








Piers as 


p ye of : 
OTTAWA MFG, CO.,2161-W Wood Street, Oftawa, Kansas 











Please refer to this paper when writing. 
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. special drip electrodes. A great 








For your Model 


FORD now, 


a new set of Spark Plugs 





One or more of the AC units, 
as listed below, are used as 
factory equipment by more 
than 200 successful manufac- 
turers, among them: 


Bl neglect the Model T 
Ford. In most cases, it’s 
still good for many thousands of 
miles, Just give it a chance. 


Now here’s a secret worth 
money to any owner of a Model 
T Ford. It’s the secret of renew- 
ing the car’s youth. Make sure 
that your timer is okay and put 
in a new set of AC Spark Plugs. 

Plymouth 


You li besurprised at thechange. ‘ 
ae : Pontiac 
Easier starting, faster accelera- ea 
tion, better hill climbing, more El Stearns- 
miles to the gallon. It’s a fact, 
our tests have proved it. 


Among the features of the AC 
1075 for Model T Ford are: 
spring terminal clip, long body 
for wrench accessibility, AC car- 
bon proof kyanite insulator, 


Kissel 
LaSalle 
Moon 
Nash 

nd _ 
Oldsmobile 
Peerless 


Knight 
Studebaker 


Stutz 
Yellow Cab 


Hupmobile 





All spark plugs deteriorate in 
time and need to be changed. If 
those in your car have been used 
for a full season, or 10,000 miles, 
change now and insist upon 
AC Spark Plugs. 


buy at 50 cents; slightly higher 
in Canada. 











Dirt in oil means 
wear. The AC Oil 
Filter keeps oil 
clean. Put in an AC 
Renewal Cartridge 
every 10,000 miles. 
That makes the 
Filter good as new 


veiled Gh 





AC Spark Plug Company 


AC-SPHINX AC-TITAN 
Birmingham Clichy (Seine) 
ENGLAND ' FRANCE 


Firnt, Michigan 





AC SPARK PLUGS AC SPEEDOMETERS AC AIR CLEANERS 
AC OIL FILTERS AC FUEL PUMPS AC GASOLINE STRAINERS 


AC AMMETERS AC OIL GAUGES AC THERMO GAUGES 
© 1928, AC Spark Plag Co. 
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He Even Robbed the Baby’s 
Bank 


L. H. Crawford, who lives in Kos- 
suth county, Iowa, hired a fellow to 
help him this summer. The man, Phil 
Bliss, started out all ‘right but almost 
immediately Crawford and his family 
began to miss money. Crawford’s 
brother left $50 in his dresser drawer 
and it wasn’t there when he looked 
for it. Crawford hung his overalls in 
the bathroom and remembered there 
were two dollars in the pocket. When 
he went after the cash it had disap- 
peared. Then,a ten dollar bill was 
missed. 





= 


Phil Bliss 
Who robbed the baby’s bank 


Crawford began to get a bit suspi- 
cious of his new man. He went and 
talked to Sheriff Hovey at Algona. A 
warrant was made for Bliss’ arrest and 
when the sheriff talked to him Bliss 
confessed. He had taken the money, 
he said, and even admitted stealing 
the perinies out of the baby’s bank. 
County Attorney Van Ness brought 
the case to the court’s attention and 


‘Bliss was sent to Anamosa for five 


years on a robbery charge. He is now 
working for the state. As Crawford 
is a Service Bureau member and has 
a sign posted he has been paid a Wal- 
laces’ Farmer reward. 


. 


He Stole Chickens Once Too 
Often . 


Up in Fayette county, Iowa, W. L. 
Hackett and son were missing chick- 
ens, 
Hackett wasn’t able to catch the thief. 
So he went to the poultry buyers and 
began to look for chickens like those 
he was raising. One dealer had a few 
like those of Hackett’s, so the sheriff 
took a few out to Hackett’s farm and 
without hesitation the hens went right 
to roost. 

The poultry buyer knew from his 
records who had stolen the chickens. 
The sheriff took the name and arrest- 
ed Arthur Stahr. Stahr claimed he 
had sold chickens but that they were 
some he had raised. But the records 
showed Stahr had-sold a lot of chick- 
ens and not always the same kind he 
was raising. Other farmers had missed 
chickens too, and finally Stahr con- 
fessed he had stolen chickens at West 
Union, Postvillle, Elgin and other 
places. 

Stahr tried to get a parole when he 
was brought before the court, but 
Judge H. E. Taylor felt differently. 
He. put Stahr in jail for a year and he 








Some one was stealing them and - 
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is now serving the sentence. Since 
then chickens in Fayette county have 
been quieter and safer. 

Hackett is a member of Wallaces’ 


Farmer Service Bureau and received 


a reward for his prompt work in trac- 
ing down the thief. Likewise the Fay- 
ette county Farm Bureau paid him 
another $50 for his efforts. 

Hackett didn’t have a sign up until 
recently, but had received a new one 
from Wallaces’ Farmer and thereby 
was in line for the reward. Had he 
failed to get the sign up he would have 
lost the reward. Is your sign up? If 
not, better send to Wallaces’ Farmer 
and get a new one, free of charge. We 
want to protect every Service Bureau 
member but we insist a sign be posted. 
A post card will bring you a new one. 
Send for it today. 





Beware of Spectacle Peddlers 


The Service Bureau has been noti- 
fied recently of several different visits 
to farmers of spectacle peddlers who 
are offering to sell spectacles on a 
rather unusual basis. We are passing 
the information on to you so other 
members will not be caught. 


One of these men visited a Service: 


Bureau member in northwestern Iowa 
and claimed to represent a prominent 
Omaha physician. He examined the 
person’s eyes “free of charge” and 
then advised glasses at once or the 
person’s eyesight would be gone inside 
of six months. The glasses were 
bought and $17.50 paid for them. Lat- 
er the member found the _ specialist 
was a faker and did not represent the 


-Omaha physician. 


Another report from eastern Iowa 
tells of a peddler who claimed Cedar 
Rapids as his home and he likewise 
sold the glasses on the basis that the 
member had a serious eye ailment and 
was liable to go blind if glasses were 
not purchased at once. This man 
took $35 in payment and the member 
found out later the glasses were not of 
any value. 

A year ago there were two “special- 
ists” of this nature working in Illinois 
pulling the same kind of a graft. They 
were faster workers, however, and 
charged higher prices for their work. 
The Service Bureau warned Iowans 
at that time to beware. 

If these glasses peddlers call on you, 
do not think you have to buy glasses 
at once. You probably will not lose 
your eyesight before you can get to 
town and see a legitimate eye special- 
ist. Why be sucker enough to fall for 
any quack’s line and hand over your 
money on some unknown person’s 
glaim that you need the glasses? 

Remember once you hand out your 
cash to one of these peddlers of fake 
glasses the money is gone. There is 
no chance to catch these slickers be- 
cause they never come back a second 
time. 

If you really must buy cheap glasses, 
why don’t you go to a 10-cent store? 
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At least the cost is less and the spec ~ 


tacles are probably as well fitted to 
save your eyesight as those our friends 
have paid twenty to thirty times as 


‘much for. 


Always investigate first whether it’s 
eye doctors, corn experts or what have 
you. 





POULTRY COOPERATIVES : 

One hundred and eighty-three farmers 
business organizations reported to the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
the handling of eggs or poultry, or both, 
during 1924. Of these, thirty-one were 
classed as the truly cooperative typ& 
During this period 


ly $22,000,000. 


ore than 70,000,000 — 
dozens of eggs were sold for approximate — 
These’ marketing associa- 
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tions are located mostly in the north cen- i 


_ tral states, but a few of them are a 
‘tered all over the country, from Maine 
‘ California, from Minnesota to Texas. 
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Why let your fall housecleaning 
be a burdensome, backbreaking 

job? You can save lots of 
work and time if you have the 
right tools and things to help 
you with the work. Whether 

‘youneed justanew mop pailor a 
fine vacuum cleaner, you can 
be sure of getting the most 
helpful housecleaning tools at 
your local “Farm Service” 
Hardware Store. We have 
searched the markets for things 
that will help you; good, prac- 
tical ones that will give you the 
best service, and you know that 
weare always glad to show them 
to ycu. Get your new dust- 
less mop, step ladder, rubber 
window wiper, sponges, furni- 

_ ture polishes, and such things, 

at our ‘‘tag’’ store. 

This is a good time to touch up 
your rooms, too. The many 
new, quick-drying finishes, 

“varnishes, paints and lacquers 
make it an easy job for you to 

_ fedecorate and give your home 
that fresh, clean feeling that you 

Want to start fall and winter with. 
Come to the nearest “tag” store and 

_ “see before you buy.” It is the best 
_ Way to get full value for your money 
' @nd just the right sort of things for 

your personal use. You are always 

welcome here! 


Your “Farm Service’? Hardware Men. 





r Argyle, II1., 


NATIONAL SWINE SHOW 


Iowa Breeders Get Big Share of Ribbons at Peoria 


By GUY BUSH 


HE thirteenth annual National 
Swine Show passed into history 
Friday of last week. Ten states were 
represented. The twenty-seven herds 
from Iowa clipped the premiums for 
267 ribbons. Iowa herds were the 
heaviest winners in the Hampshire 
breed. Chester Whites and Hamp- 
shires probably showed more winning 
animals of the various state fairs than 
the other breeds but every breed had 
many of the best individuals in its 
various classes. 

The comment of the Poland show 
was the junior champion boar, owned 
by I. J. Conrad, of Melbourne, Iowa. 
This boar, New Hope, was made grand 
champion boar. He was shown by 
Harry Moore and Mike Meyer, who 


have assembled a show herd at Won- 


derland Farms, Wolcott, Ind. Their 
sow champion, Lady, was made grand 
champion. She was raised by Henry 
Dorr, of Marcus, Iowa, and-was one of 
the outstanding sows of her breed. 
The Polands showed considerable im- 
provement over last year and several 
placings took Professor Kildee a great 
deal of time to make a final decision. 


lowa Hampshire Breeders Win 


Iowa Hampshire breeders took six- 
ty-seven ribbons, but were able to 
place only one champion, the junior 
champion sow, which went to R. L. 
Pemberton, Legrand, Iowa. S. L. Lam- 
bert & Son, Sheffield, Ill, showed 
M’s Giant Defender for grand cham- 
pion boar honors, while Ed S. Renneck 
& Sons, of Pilger, Neb., took the rib- 
bon for grand champion sow. In every 
show that we have seen this year the 
breed‘is to be complimented on its 
showing of sound animals with depth 
and width that speaks for advance- 
ment. 

In the Chester Whites, Iowa was 
again able to hold only one champion 
ribbon. J. W. Kempe, of Hinton, Iowa, 
had reserve grand champion sow. This 
breed, as was the case at Iowa State 
Fair, did not show as strong in the 
boar classes as’ in the sow classes. 
The latter were the comment of many 
breeders of others breeds and the 
Chester White breeders are to be con- 
gratulated on the uniformity in some 
of the classes. Albert Stuart, of New- 
hall, Iowa, did a very satisfactory job 
of placing the awards. 

Among the thirteen places taken by 
Iowa in the Duroc breed, J. L. Harper 
& Son, Ames, Iowa, took eleven. They 
held for Iowa the ribbon for junior 
champion sow, grand championship 
awards going to Shallenberger Farms, 
on both boar and sow. 
The show was not up to the usual 
standard for Durocs with the excep- 
tion of a-few classes. Next year will 
probably see one of the best shows the 
Duroes have held for several years if 
the plans of breeders who expressed 
their regrets for not having fitted a 
few animals this season is carried out. 

Spotted Polands here as in many 
other fairs showed an improvement 
over last year. Senior and grand 
champion boar honors went to A. J. 
Anderson, of Kellogg, Iowa, on An- 
nouncer. Julius Paustian, of Walcott, 
Iowa, showed the reserve grand cham- 
pion boar and sow. M. C. Scott, of 
Lamont, Mo., took the balance of the 
sow championship ribbons. Iowa held 
twenty-eight ribbons in this division. 

Chas. W. Carpenter, of Chariton, 
and Fox Chemical Company, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, were the only Iowa 
breeders represented in one of the 
strongest shows the Tams have had 
for some time. Twenty-eight ribbons 
were awarded to the Iowa boys, Car- 
penter having the reserve grand cham- 
pion sow. 
ville, Ill., who combined his eastern 
and western show herds for the Na- 


| tional, was a heavy winner in all 
} classes. 


Guy W. Baker, of Shelby- | 





Yorkshires were not represented by 
many breeders but what there were 
showed some exceptional animals. B. 
F. Davidson, of Menlo, Iowa, was the 
only representative from his state. He 
held the ribbon for reserve grand 
champion boar as well as twenty-three 
other ribbons representing some very 
creditable placings in a strong show. 

Clemson College, of South Carolina, 
took five of the eight championships 
in the Berkshire show. There was 
some comment on type but the judge 
put a very useful animal at the head 
of all classes. Iowa was not repre- 
sented in this breed’s winnings. 


An Old Missouri Farm 

Mrs. J. T. Wood, of Ionia, Mo., writes 
us of an old Missouri farm which has 
stayed in the family since 1840. It is 
now occupied by Mrs. Wood’s uncle, 
Benton Murray. She writes: 

“His father, James Duncan Murray, 
his wife and four children, moved from 
South Carolina in a covered wagon in 
the year 1839 and located close to the 
Benton and Morgan county line. The 
following year they moved on a farm 





that he bought for $1.25 an acre. There 


was 120 acres in this tract. A few 
years later he went back to South Car- 
olina and got a negro boy and brought 
him home. The old negro died 
just a few years ago in Versailles. 
Grandfather Murray had nine boys and 
one girl, but only two are living. Un- 
cle Dock Murray lives four miles west 
of Versailles and Uncle Bent Murray 
lives on the old farm which his’ father 
bought in 1840. 

Mrs. Wood’s own father and mother, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Murray, have 
also a long record of occupancy of a 
farm. They are respectively eighty- 
two and seventy-eight. They celebrat- 
ed their sixtieth wedding anniversary 
last January. Eleven children and 
thirty-two grandchildren are living. 
There has been no death in this imme- 
diate family up to date. Mr. Murray 
was born on the farm where he now 
lives. 


Looking Ahead in Hog 
Production 








(Continued from page 5) 


vember, 1928, thru October, 1929, to about 
42,000,600 hogs, according to the July, 1928, 
Outlook Report of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. In the last few 
years such a supply has usually sold for a 
yearly average of between $10 and $11 per 
ewt. at central markets. 

“Hog production has been rising and 
falling many years in cycles of usually 
two years up and two years down. The 
years ending in the falls of 1927 and 1928 
were years Of heavy supplies and general- 
ly low prices. The year ending in the fall 
of 1929 promises to be one of declining 
supplies and high prices. If hog produc- 
ers as a group follow their usual practice 
of holding production low for two years 
before starting to increase again, there 
would still be moderate hog supplies and 
somewhat favorable prices in the winter 
of 1929-30. 

“Nothing is certain about the future, 
but a careful study indicates that farmers 
who increase breeding slightly this win- 
ter will find a moderate supply of hogs 
in the winter of 1929-30 and receive prices 
which are satisfactory as compared with 
corn prices. This will not only increase 
the returns to the individual farmer who 
has inereased the number of his hogs, 
but will also help to prevent subsequent 
overproduction. 

“To secure a stable production at rea- 
sonable prices to both producer and con- 
sumer, we recommend that farmers main- 
tain production for hogs to be marketed 
from November 1, 1929, thru October, 1930, 
at not over 45,000 hogs for slaughter un- 
der federal inspection. That means that 
not more than 5 per cent more sows 


should be bred to farrow next spring than * 


were bred to farrow last spring. 

“The 1928 corn crop is sufficient to feed 
out more than 50,000,000 federally inspect- 
ed hogs, after deducting feed for other 
kinds of livestock and commercial Ye- 
quirements. If a largely increased num- 
ber of sows is bred to utilize this corn, 
it will be fed to hogs which sell at prices 











Hotels of Hospitality 
in Cedar Rapids 


HOTEL MONTROSE 


250 Baths 
Rates: $1.50 to $3.50 


HOTEL MAGNUS 


150 Rooms 100 Baths 
Rates: $1.25 to $2.50 


Operated for Your Comfort 
EPPLEY HOTELS 


ANOTHER BOOST FOR SAN-TONE 


It. was in August, 1915, that your Mr. 
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-Snyder first asked me to try feeding SAN- 


TONE to my hogs, and | said, “Snyder, | 
will try just one keg for resuits.” 

Well, it did give results, and | have been 
feeding it ever since. it gets the worms. 


| have not wormed my hogs with capsules 
since | began feeding SAN-TONE. 
WM. CG. WIESE, Gladbrook, lowa. 
SHRADER DRUG COMPANY 
Established 1899 


MORTO 


IOWA CITY, IOWA 


cHainELEWATOR 
HEAVY DUTY TYPE 
Built of 3-inch Lumber and 
Roller Chain. 














hand, hog production is maintained - no 
larger than it is at present, the extra 
corn can be stored on the farm, and even- 
tually fed to hogs which would bring sat- 
isfactory returns. 

“If necessary, the acreage of corn next 
year should be reduced to offset the 1928 
corn carried over. if corn production is 
maintained at present levels, largely im- 
creased hog production will be sure to 
follow eventually. Corn production must 
be curtailed to feeding demands, or the 
excess disposed of in some other way, if 
hog prices are to be maintained at ade- 
quate levels. 

“Nothing in the foregoing should be 
taken to indicate that we regard prices 
of hogs above $10 per cwt. as unduly high. 
We realize that if hog farmers are to ob- 
tain their fair share of the national in- 
come, prices must average at least $12 a 
cwt. in Chicago. However, we do not 
see any immediate opportunity for hog 
farmers to stabilize hog production at a 


| point low enough to realize this fair price 


over a period of years without a reduc- 


| tion of at least 10 per cent in corn belt 


corn acreage. This matter of reducing 
corn acreage is an even larger problem 
than the hog cycle. The greater part of 
our report has therefore been addressed 
to the stabilization of hog production on 
the basis of our present corn acreage. 

“We recommend that the extension 
forces in important hog producing terri- 
tory continue and expand their efforts to 
bring prominently to the attention of 
farmers the facts regarding the hog situ- 
ation, with such local interpretation as 
the condition may justify. 

“We recommend that the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the agri-° 
cultural experiment stations of tne corn 
belt states cooperate on an adequate pro- 
gram of research into the factors affect- 
ing the supply and prices of hogs and corn 
and of the domestic and foreign demand 
for hog products, with a view to supply- 
ing fundamental data beyond what is now 
available, to serve as a basis for a long~ 
time program of stabilizing production and 
adjusting it to consumer demand. 

“We ask the cooperation of the daily 
press, farm press and livestock market 
papers to help us in bringing to the at- 
tention of the hog farmers of the corn 
belt the essential facts of the hog situa- 
tion as they shift from time to time. 

“We realize that splendid’ work has 
been done by the Farmers’ Union, Farm 
Bureau, shipping associations and other 
farm organizations, and ask the privilege . 
of cooperating with them in effective con- 
trol of the hog cycle.” - 
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Less Labor and More Profit in Soybean Growing 


By JAY WHITSON 


OYBEANS have been grown. in 
Iowa for twenty years or more, 
but we are just beginning to learn un- 
der what conditions and on what soils 
they are a desirable crop. It appears 
that on the “tight” or hard soils of 
southeastern Iowa where the soils are 
decidedly acid and rather low in or- 
ganic matter soybeans, when properly 
handled, do exceedingly well. ; 
Wapello county has a lot of such 
land and growing soybeans for hay or 
grain has become the regular practice 
on a large number of farms in that 
county. Washington township, which 
is in the southeast corner of the coun- 
ty, has more than 1,000 acres of soys 
this year, County Agent Glenn Hazen 
told me. 

On September 4, I accompanied a 
group of farmers visiting several of 
the farms where soys are grown ex- 
tensively. These farm operators have 
learned and are learning a lot about 
how to put in and tend soys so that 
they may be a dependable crop from 
year to year. Also these farmers are 
learning to handle the crop with real 
efficiency as to the labor required. 

Considerably more than one-half the 
fields of soys we visited in Wapello 
county followed corn without plowing. 
This practice of putting soybeans in 
with only disking and harrowing or 
rolling is rapidly replacing the for- 
mer method which involved plowing. 
Several of the most extensive grow- 
ers said that spring plowed ground re- 
quired as much work ‘after plowing 
to get the seedbed firm and ready for 
seeding .as would get the same land 
equally fit for soys without plowing. 
They consider the labor of plowing 
and work done-ahead of the plow wast- 
ed when done in the spring. When 
soys are to be seeded on land that 
can be fall plowed, these opponents 
of spring plowing believe plowing 
pays. 

Thoro disking, preferably with a tan- 
dem disk at intervals two or three 
weeks apart, is the preferred method 
of handling, with the last use of the 
disk immediately ahead of the drill. 
The killing of all weeds that have 
started at the time the soys are plant- 
ed is the most important step in keep- 
ing the soys free or reasonably free of 
weeds. . This was emphasized by all 
these experienced growers. If the soil 
is wet at the time planned for seed- 
ing they wait till it dries and the disk 
and harrow can be used effectively. 


: Early Planting Not Desirable 


Soys are planted after the corn crop 
is in. The last week of May and first 
week of June is the approved time. 
“Don’t plant until it is warm enough 
so the soys can start growing imme- 
diately or they will be beaten by the 
weeds.” “Early planting used to cause 
a lot of failures with soys.” This is 
the way these men talk about the time 
of planting. 

Plenty of seed is the third step in 
the success of these growers. ‘They 
started with one or one and a half 
bushels a few years ago. Two bush- 
éls is the minimum now among the 
experienced growers and the best 
fields I saw had about two and one- 
half bushels of seed used. Some are 
using even more. Thick seeding helps 
solve the weed problem. It is consid- 
ered cheaper than cultivation. Wheth- 
er the soys are grown for hay or grain 
heavy seeding results in larger yields, 
less weeds and less work in harvest- 
ing. a 
most entirely. Broadcasting just does 
not work, and using a corn planter 
takes -mene.time, and..even,-tho the 
rows are doubled it does not com- 
pletely use the ground and smaller 
yields result. Nearly. all use only one- 
half the spouts on the drill, thus put- 
ting the rows fourteen inches apart. 


Planting is done with grain drills al- |. 





Cultivation after soybeans are up is 
becoming less and less important as 
these men learn how to grow them. 
Soybeans are being used as a grain 
or hay crop to replace small grain and 
the methods of handling are more and 
more approaching the practices _in- 
volved in putting in and growing oats 
or barley. 


Little Cultivation Done 


Most of the fields we visited had 
been gone over once or twice with a 
harrow or rotary hoe. Tom Moore, 
who has eighty acres of soys this 
year, is using a special home-planned 
cultivator. I saw several fields that 
were untouched after the soys came 
up. They were not entirely free of 
weeds but the soys were good. There 
were not enough weeds in the fields 
not cultivated to interfere seriously 
when the beans were made into hay 
or cut for grain. 

Alfalfa and sweet clover acre- 
age in Wapello and other south- 
eastern Iowa counties is small. 





More - and more soybeans are being 


used for hay. I saw soybeans in the 
swath, windrow or cock in every coun- 
ty except one I visited during the week 
beginning September 3. ‘These includ- 
ed twelve counties in the southeast 
quarter of the state. If my observ:- 
tions are correct, at least three-fourths 
of the soybean hay made in this area 
is partly cured in the cock. . 

More and more soybeans both as hay 
and grain are being used in cattle ra- 
tions—both for milk cows and for 
those being fattened for market. And 
the sheep raiser and feeder is finding 
soys a highly désirable addition to his 
list of feeds. A few years ago we 
heard of soys almost exclusively as a 
hog feed. So even in their use we are 
learning more about soybeans. I am 
convinced that in the portions of Iowa 
on the stiff, tight soils that are dis- 
tinctly. acid, and that are low in or- 
ganic matter, soybeans will be grown 
in increasing quantities with profit to 
the soil and farmer. 





Feeding Value of Mangels 


An Iowa correspondent: writes: 


_ “What is the feeding value of man- 


gel beets? -What are they worth per 
hundred?” 
Mangels have a feeding value about 


one-half as great per ton as silage. 





Under some conditions they are worth 


a little more than this but not 8O very 
much. 

Ordinary silage this year is worth 
not more than $6 a ton. It would 
seem, therefore, that the mangel beets 
are worth 15 or 20 cents a hundred 
pounds for feeding to dairy cows. 





Repairing Lightning Rods 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“One of the lightning rod cables to 
our barn has been broken off a short 
ways above the ground. How can it 
be repaired most easily?” 

There are several ways in which 
this could be done. If it is broken 
some inches above the ground, prob- 
ably the simplest method would be 
to scrape the broken ends as clean as 
possible, then draw them together and 
fasten them with the heavy copper 
lightning rod clamps made especially 
for this purpose, which you can obtain 
from any dealer. Or you can get a 
short piece of lightning rod cable and 
connect it in between the broken ends, 
using two such connectors. 

Other methods would be to untwist 
a few inches of the broken ends of the 
eables and clean the wires, then weave 
in the wires from an extra piece until 
fairly good splices are made, then 
solder each splice very completely. 








Be Rid of Worry at Husking Time 


Pick Your Corn Crop With the New Power-Driven 
McCoRMICK-DEERING Corn Picker 





The McCormick-Deering 
Corn Picker takes the 
hardships out of husk- 
ing. It is exceptionally 
smooth-running and 
light-draft because of 
roller bearings. Ope- 
rates with the McCor- 
mick-Deering 15-30, 10-20 
or FARMALL Tractor. 
































Picks 10 to 11 
acres a day when 
tractor operated 


Examine the new power- 
‘drive feature of the McCor- 
mick-Deering Corn Picker. 
Watch the power from the 
tractor operate. the picking 
and husking mechanism 
while the outfit stands still. 
Think of what that means 
when the fields are in bad 
condition. No delays due to 
soft ground . . . you can 
husk the crop quickly and 
do other seasonable. work. 













. descriptive folder. 

















Save Time, Labor and Money 
Be Independent of Hired Help 
Finish Your Husking Early 


ee te 

Investigate Today! 
ON’T go into another husking season with out-of- 
date, expensive harvesting methods, The new 
power-driven. McCormick-Deering Corn Picker will 
save time, labor and money for you. It outpicks 6 men. 
One man and a boy (to drive a wagon) can pick and 
husk from 6 to 11 acres in a day. Think of the reduction 

» in labor... 2 against from 5 to 7 men in years past. 


Remember. the other advantages . . . corn ready for 
market when the price is highest.- No wasted ears as 
when corn is husked by hand. The McCormick-Deering 
gets all the ears ... down to the small nubbins .. . and 
_ it.even saves the shelled corn! It ends husking worries, 
' reduces grocery bills, extra cooking and bother. See it 
- at the McCormick-Deering dealer’s store. Write for 


“INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. Uncorporated) 











Chicago, Ill. 
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Price Wars in Cream Buying 

Farmers in somé parts of the state 
have been profiting temporarily from 
"high prices which have been caused 
"© py price wars between different cream 
\puying agencies. In a good many cases 
the competition has been between 
their local co-operative creamery and 
centralizer or private creameries that 
have been competing for their product. 
{Ina few cases it has been competition 
between co-operatives, many of whom 
| gend out truck routes. In a few cases 
it has been between centralizer and 
private creameries. 

Northwestern Iowa has been a cen- 
ter of a price war of this kind for 
some little time. It is hard to ascer- 
tain who is responsible for the situa- 
tion. We do not care to place the 
blame on any particular party, but to 
point out a few facts that may ulti- 
mately result from a price war of this 
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In this territory there have been 
‘ several small co-operative creameries, 
" gome large co-operatives, some pri- 
| _-yately owned creameries and a large 
| number of cream stations who have 
| shipped to centralizers either located 
- in the territory or immediately adja- 
cent to it. 

The stronger co-operative cream- 
eries have often branched out with 
truck routes in order to secure addi- 
tional volume. In some Cases the 
additional volume has decreased the 
overhead charges in making butter so 

is that this practice has proved profit- 
| able. In othér cases the increased 
| hauling charges have more than ab- 
| gorbed the savings. In some cases 
this has worked a hardship on the 
smaller co-operatives and in -other 
» @ases it has hurt the cream station 
| and private creameries. 
ce Competition between all of these 
' different forces finally brought about 
extreme increases in prices for but- 
terfat. Part of the time the prices 
have been higher than justified by the 
price of butter. 
This extreme competition cs 
Meant a larger return to many farm- 
@rs. However, there is a serious ques- 
tion as to whether it will pay them in 
the long run if it causes some of the 
€0-operative creameries to quit busi- 
hess. In answer to this viewpoint, 
there are some who will argue that 
Some of the smaller co-operatives must 
€ventually consolidate or quit. There 
‘afe others who state that the next 
general development that will be seen 
is centralizer creameries locating 
‘Teameries in territories where consid- 
@rable butterfat is produced. They 
will bring in the cream with truck 
Toutes, the same as some of the larger 
ratives are doing at the present 
The idea behind this movement 
‘ be to secure a higher quality 
ream, thereby enabling the cream- 
; § to manufacture a standard of 
which would sell more readily 
i the market. 
All of these facts point to the need 
he smaller co-operative creameries 
mg particular attention to quality. 
‘small co-operatives cannot secure 
vetter quality cream than the larger 
es, it is not likely that they 
meet competition on account of 
costs of manufacture in smaller 


Wars, such as the- one. 
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THE DAIRY 





that has been raging in northwest 
Iowa may remove some of these small- 
er co-operatives. If this happens, we 
wonder if the patrons have diverted 
their product to a permanent type of 
organization that will continue to pay 
all the market will bear, regardless of 
whether there is competition or not? 


The Season for Remodeling 
Barns 





Summer and fall are always the sea- 
son when dairy barns can be remod- 
eled to the best advantage. When 
work of this kind is started during 
the summer, a large portion of it can 


the farm. Some carpenters are usually 
necessary if any outside work is to 
be done, but the inside remodeling 
makes excellent work for the regular 
farm helper on rainy days. 

Comfort, protection and ventilation 
are three points that need to be con- 
sidered in remodeling a barn. Cows 
will not do well if they must endure 
cold weather in a drafty or damp barn. 
If cows are crowded together they will 
often develop bad udders by one cow 
stepping on another. Ted Besh, tester 
for the Pioneer Cow Testing Associa- 
tion, reports that during the first five 
months of this year there were twenty- 
three cows .in his association that 
were injured in this manner. Most 
of this can be avoided if the cows are 
given sufficient room and stalls made 
part of the equipment. 

It is not necessary to install steel 
stanchions, concrete floors and mang- 
ers, but if the barn is to be used per- 
manently, these conveniences will 
prove to be good investments. A sys- 
tem of ventilation should also- be pro- 
vided which will carry off the bad 
air and allow fresh air to enter the 
barn without making a draft on the 
cows. Good equipment, plenty of sun- 
light and ventilation will be impor- 
tant aids in securing heavier produc- 
tion as well as helping to control and 
eliminate disease. 


Dairy and Food Report Issued 


Producers or merchants who are in- 
terested in any of the laws that are 
enforced by the dairy and food division 
of the Iowa Department of Agriculture 
will be interested in writing for a copy 
of the report for 1927, which has now 
been issued. 

According to this report, last year 
Was @ prosperous and successful one 
for dairymen, but not so good as usual 
for poultrymen. The dairy sections 
which have paid most attention to qual- 
ity have continued to receive the high- 
est prices for dairy products. 

Last year Iowa creameries manufac- 
tured 192,442,103 pounds of creamery 
butter. This is an increase of approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 pounds over the pro 
duction of 1926. In addition, the aver- 
age price paid for butterfat was ap- 
proximately 3 cents higher than. in 
1926, 

During 1927, Iowa  butter-makers 
were successful in again bringing the 
national banner to Iowa. Their suc 
cess in winning this honor for Iowa 
has: been made possible by ‘their skill, 
combined with the cooperation that 
they have received from their patrons 
in furnishing good quality milk and 








} eregm for manufacturing purposes. 


be accomplished by the help around 


Don’t put your 


OWS tn the 


C 
~ Milk Pail 


OWS that milk themselves the cow’s body. Cows have 


into the pail never lastlong, longer lactation periods and 
and their owners are continually longer life. And your replace- 


putting out money to buy new ment charges will be smaller. 





cows. Fed according Order Purina Cow Chow 
to directions, Cow Taxa my ORDER from the store with the 
Chow supplies the checkerboard sign. 
various datiesoihiien wou Up my. PURINA MILLS 
materials so that the { 4+ — oe eee 





milk is made from 
the feed and not from 


Write us fora Purina 
Cow Booklet—free 











PURINA CHOWS 


24% PROTEIN COW CHOW 
34% PROTEIN COW CHOW 
CALF CHOW BULKY-LAS PIG CHOW HOG aad 



















eatcme Equip pment. will 
Bre erly e our. barn— 
P THE TOwEst COosT. 
ag will help you make your 


| aga as bi as possible. The 
iow price of Monticello Equip- 
— with its highest possible 
quality Boge. 1 ge — ner 
ing— our added profits wi 
a pay for its original in- Fae Spier + Prin is. 
stallation. The Stanchion il- greatest 


lustrated, combines every Tac , ay savers, 
worthwhile — at the low- ————- 
est market _p 
Send tain for free catalog. We: 
b all means get this catalog 
greatest values. “ 


FRANKLIN EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Monticello, Iowa 
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aS you use 
ea] DES BS MoiNus TNDIvE DIVIDUAE Ht "HOURES. "Keeps 
DES MOINES INDIVIDUAL Hoa House 8 give sows 
periy "ven ventilated, no drafts. Made in three 


most f 
Geta sick Growth on Your 
Fall SELF-FEEDER “bone ant im 
flesh. on 
growing. No runts. bee labor and 
in 4 sizes: 60 bu, 45 bu, 20 bu, 
See your dealer or write for . i 
MOINES SILO & MANUFACTURING 
DES MOINES, I0WA 








NEW LOW PRICED DYNAMITE 


peng ane. Bee aes sxpuestve-- spore stick—more sticks 
r- a ee A tis oe herman ae ded ae 
pan ne y : 





for Blasting, Mason City, lowa 
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Carload Prices 


Club with your neighbors in 
ar “Poot tarFlan—order 
being taken now for spring 
deli and billing. Buy a 
Geared ond you geta Biche 
price 





The best that modern refin- 
gone ing —— 
§00% n |base—ma 
‘in six grades for all auto and 
tractor motors, to maximum 
specifications of the S. A. E. 
FREE-OILBARREL PUMP 
iven with each orderfor one 
1. Write today for com- 
plete information as orders 
are now being made up into 
car shipments, and offer can- 
not be later. 


Free 
pencil. "Handy for farmers 
all inquirere while they last. 
MID-CONTINENT 
PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
i WATERLOO, IOWA 


APA<<<2"~-- 


Cartridge Pencil. Looks like 
a high power rifle cartridge—pull 
out the bullet and it’s a high grade 

farmers, sportsmen, go —_ 
pocket. Sent free to 


Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corporation, 
Waterloo, Iowa, 
tlemen: 
Please send.me.a Pencil free and 


Cartridge 
= of your “Pool-Car-Plan” of buy- 
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WORM CAPSULES 


“Cbemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 
For Killing 
\Rountwerms, Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 
in 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 





* INDUSTRY DEP 








Wields of both alfalfa and pasture mixtures 

sn 'lowa sollshave been doubled with enol! ; 
Gerad Rock Phosphate, it 

"s source of phos- | 

giving most at dy 

‘first year 

on 














Aerial and Ground Connections 


A North Dakota correspondent writes: 

‘In passing the aerial and ground wires 
into the house by means of insulated 
wires bored thru the Window sash, how 
far apart should they be and would you 
place the lightning arrester on the outside 
or inside of the house? How long for best 
results should the aerial and lead-in be? 
How high should the far end of the lead- 
in be? What kind of wire would you rec- 
ommend for aerial and lead-in? What do 
you think of the braided ribbon aerial? 





What kind of ground would be the best | 


to use?” 

With good porcelain or glass insulators, 
there is not very much danger of the sig- 
nal strength leaking across for lead-in to 
ground is not very great, even when the 
window sash is wet. .However, such leak- 
age is possible and I would not want the 
two tubes closer than six inches. If one 
can be put at the top and the other at the 
bottom of the window it will be all the 
better. 

From the standpoint of possible signal 
leakage, it would be better to put the 
lightning arrester on the inside of the 
house where it will always be dry; but 
from the standpoint of lightning protec- 
tion (which is the chief purpose of the 
-lightning arrester) it is better to have it 
on the outside, so that any heavy dis- 
charge will have a straight line from the 
aerial straight down to the ground. The 
tendency of a lightning flash is to go 
across rather than around sharp turns, 
so the path should be as direct as possi- 
ble. Connect the lead-in to the lightning 
arrester just before putting it thru the in- 
sulated tube, and then from the lower 
contact on the lightning arrester run a 
heavy wire down and solder or clamp it to 
the ground wire. A heavy discharge may 
make a flash around the lightning arrest- 
er, which would be a little dangerous 
around curtains. 

Usually a length of about 150 feet for 
the combined aerial, lead-in and ground 
wire gives about the best results; but 
each type of set has certain peculiarities 
and the manufacturers’ directions should 
be followed. In general, a long aerial 
gives strong signals with less selectivity, 
while a short aerial decreases the volume 
and increases ‘the sharpness of tuning. 
The outer end of aerial should be above 
trees or buildings if possible, but usually 
not enough will be gained after a ‘height 
of thirty-five or forty feet to pay for the 
extra trouble and expense. 

Qrdinary bare stranded copper wire 
gives very good results if cleaned off once 
or twice a season, and enameled stranded 
wire is about the same but does not re- 
quire cleaning so often. The braided rib- 
bon aerial has more surface and theoret- 
ically should be better signals, but I doubt 
if the difference would ‘be enough to de- 
tect in ordinary usage. The lead-in 
should be insulated stranded wire, to give 
low resistance. and to avoid breaking in- 
side the insulation due to crystallization 
where it vibrates from wind. 

The best ground will depend on condi- 
tions, but usually a good lightning rod 


ground is also the best type of radio 
ground. I'am using two grounds in par- 
allel. ‘One is a ten-foot copper covered 


rod driven down thru a hole drilled thru 
the concrete floor of the basement, while 
the other is about a fourteen-foot length 
of half-inch gas pipe driven down just far 
enough outside the basement wall to miss 
the footing. It is not difficult to drive 
this by getting on a ladder and dropping 
about a thirty-pound weight on it, turn- 
ding the pipe occasionally with a wrench to 
keep it from getting too tight. A heavy 
wire ‘is soldered to each of these and to 
the lug which fastens to the ground wire 
connection. An iron or copper plate bur- 
ied several feet in the ground and covered 
with charcoal makes a good ground. Also 
a long underground -water pipe. 


Ike, the Mail Order Detective 


(Continued from page 4) 


and arrived across the square in no time 
and was ‘knocking on Briggs’ locked door. 

The sheriff opened it quickly and I 
stepped inside. 

‘ke says the bonfire will be lighted to- 
night, Bill,” Briggs began. ‘‘He has been 
out there since dark with a fellow who 
used to work for him and who I added 
to our dist of deputies. I just came in 
from a run over there and wondered#if 
you knew where Wheeler was.” 

“Why,” I replied, “he left at 3 o'’cloek 
for Omaha, told me he was having trou- 
ble with a tooth and his former dentist 
wanted to treat it.” 

“"Pooth be damned,” Briggs replied. 
‘Take this gun and come on with me. 
Yesterday that Swede out there told me 
they were getting mighty low on hay and 
wondered where they could buy some 
cheap. I'm %etting those fellows are go- 
ing to do something soon and they don’t 
want to waste feed. Here’s my car; jump 
in and we will join tke. There will be 
four, of us, and if they haven’t started 
things we ought to be able to watch all 

sides of that stable and get whoever 
starts things. . Shoot if you have to, but 





| be sure you don’t knock off one of our 


force!’ (Continued next week) 


“Did -you hear about the police stop- 
ping the championship fight last night?’’ 
“No. What for?” 


“One of the boxers hit the other one.” 
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Spot Your Dull Tools 
Dull tools are in the same class with“boarder” ss Z 


USA. titi 
ey ig Gj 
ZZ 


S72 


cows from an investment standpoint. Take QZ 
the time to spot them and sharpen them with Z 


Nicholson Files. 


A Nicholson Mifl File will make quick work 


of sharpening scythes, harrow discs, 


spades, shovels and axes. 


hoes, 


For other types of filing work, of course, there 
are other Nicholson Files. Any hardware dealer 
will sell you the shapes and sizes you need. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
Providence, R. |., U. S.A. 


~A File for Every Purpose ! 
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Higher Retna 

Lower Taxes 


For free literature on Farm 
tunities in 
adian Government Information 





Omahe: A. B Pitkie, Dept. B-4, 
Kansas City: M. J. Johnstone, Dept. B-54, 
2025 Main 


Chicago: C.J. Broughton, Dept. B 
——_ 
St.Paul: K. Dept. B-54 








SOMETHING NEW? 
SANDWICH 





Galvanized Copper 
Alloy Steel Elevator 


Double-armored Against 
Rust and Decay 


Longer Life—No Extra Cost 


BOOK FREE. Our illustrated cata- 
Portable 









Elevators be 
FREE, Write for it NOW. 


Kansas: Mo, 
Sioux ails, 8_D- 

















CORN CRIBS 

= All shapes, round, square, ob- 
iam, Long--All steel--Midwest Heavy 
eS ‘Corn ‘Cribs guarantees 
sem against losses from fire, rats, 


d, weather, etc. The best in- 
can make. 


ling how to 
Fouight in etfect 


MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
379 American Bank Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 













IF your deaier does not handle the 
THOMAS ‘‘COMMON SENSE” 


~ CORN HUSKERS write to 
R. N. Thomas, Box 103, Shenandoah, lowa, for catalog 
























SAVE FROM $40.00 TO $80.00 ON NEW 
FARM LIGHT BATTERY 


guaranteed Sioux 
15 years’ experience. 
Be sure to write for 
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Where Can 
You Beat 











away Crabapple says: 
“Nowadays the sons do not go 
‘the dogs. They are so lazy 

dogs have to come to*them,” 


y All 


OLRELELD| 


. 
Guarantee? 


, 








ie 
HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 











"followed. 


Bs 
dle women. 
§ ~~ s Trojans for him, and half starves them, 











Contest closes October 2, so send your 
postcards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 
prize tied in each tying contest. 


SCRATCH! SCRATCH! 
With a gesture of impatience, the old 


fs farmer laid aside his paper and went to 


“Come in,” he said; but silence 
He closed the door and went 
back to his paper. Presently he went to 
the door again, and again he found no 
one there. 

“What's the matter?” asked his wife. 

“That blamed dog,’’ he grumbled, “has 
been scratching at the door to git in for 
the last hour, but he runs away every 
time I open it.” 

“That ain’t. the dog,” she explained; 
“that’s the hired man writing a letter on 
the kitchen table.” 


the door. 


HE-MAN 
“There’s a man who knows how to han- 
He makes them work like 


and then takes their money and turns 


2 ' them out, mere shadows of their former 


‘selves—and he makes them like it.” 
“Good heavens! What sort of beast 
is he?” 
“He’s a reduction expert.” 


REJOINING HIS LOVED ONES 
“Lady,” said a beggar, ‘“‘could you gim- 
me a quarter to get where me family is?’ 
“Certainly, my poor man, here’s a quar- 
ter. Where is your family?” 
“At de movies.” 


WHAT HE LACKED 


A colored agent was summoned before 
the insurance commissioner, 


“Don’t you know,” said the commission-¢ 


“that you can’t sell life insurance 
without a state license?’ 
“Boss,” said the darkey, ‘‘you suah said 
@moufful. I knowed I couldn't sell it, but 
didn’t know the reason.” 


A GHOST ON JAMES ISLAND 
-There were two negresses living on 
Jeems” Island (South Carolina), and one 

ing Diana, who lived upstairs, . upon 
Rearing a noise, said: ‘““Who dat?” 


T can’t be done. No tire can be guaran- 

teed for more than its life., That’s the 
guarantee you get with Oldfields. No limit 
on time. No limit on mileage. These 
strongest, toughest, most durable of 
standard tires are absolutely guaranteed 
against any and all defects in material and 
workmanship — guaranteed perfect in 
quality for the life of the tire—or you get 
a new tire, paying only for the perfect 
mileage run. 


Match Oldfield Tires against any and 
all standard tires at any price— match 
them for mileage, for toughness, for 
traction in mud, for durability under coun- 
try driving conditions—and no standard 
tire in the world gives a better account 
of itself, for every dollar of its low cost. 


Buy Oldfield Tires now at the lowest 
prices on record. Oldfields were once 
called “the rich man’s tire’? — motorists 
gladly paid an extra price for the extra 
quality. But today—with all the resources 
of Firestone back of them—and with the 
economy of distribution through 30,000 
Firestone dealers—you can buy Oldfield 
Tires anywhere at below the market! 


Here are prices that speak for themselves! 


First quality, long mileage tires are now 
sold at prices like these: 
7.80 


2585 $6.55 Bate! 


BALLOON 


3 . 
BALLOON $23.90 


COBRER 


—the generously oversized, husky Fire- 
stone-built leader of the medium price 
field— gives long service and comfort- 
able riding on country roads. Look 
at these prices: 

30 x 33 

COR 


$5.55 
29 x 4.40/21 
BALL N 
$6.70 


31x 5.25/21 
BALLOON 


Greatest bargains ever offered in low 
: price field for small 
Sea, Cars. Firestoneconcen- 

\ trates on two sizes— 

that’s why you get so 

much quality at low- 

*® est prices in history: 


SoRB $4.20 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER ... Hernia, 
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Warm Water For Your Hogs 


ALL WINTER LONG —- 





Good Profits from Low 
Priced Productive Farm Lands 


Here, in the rich, fertile lands of the 
Black Hills distriet is every man’s op- 
portunity to build up new independence 


Nan, who lived downstairs, said: ‘Who 

t da say ‘Who dat’?” 

Diana replied: ‘‘Who dat da say ‘Who 
‘when I say ‘who dat’?’” 


and income. 

Where successful crops of alfalfa, hay, 
alfalfa seed, corn, sugar beets and ail 
cereal grains are grown—where garden 
produce and small fruits are raised at a 
proft—where dairymen, live stock 

i beekeepers 


raisers, rymen are 
successful—where good markets ave at yout 
A mild and healthful climate, excellent 


water, fine, hard surfaced roads, thriving 
fine = } and ch _% 


IDEMPSTER is!ngHOG WATERER 


The Dempster k your hogs supplied with plenty 
of warm water in coldest weather. Keeps them thriving, 
ee and fattening. Does away with lamps and 

eaters. Eliminates ——/ troubles and expense for 
oil. Heated naturally and economically with live 

manure. Saves its cost within a year. 


2 IN THE FLEA CIRCUS 

Th amazement I watched the trained 
do his stunts. 
i you educate that flea yourself?’’ 
ed the man, 

“Yes,” he replied proudly, “I raised him 





a pup.” 


eS SEEING DOUBLE 
John! What do you mean by getting 
this hour?” 
|, 81 right, m’love. I just hurried home 
ause I thought you might be lonesome, 
T shee your twin sister’s staying with 


morning Brown looked over his 
wall and said to his neighbor: 
Bere what are you burying in 


” he said, “I’m just replanting 
my seeds, that’s all.” : 
shouted Brown angrily. . “It 
Tre like one of my hens.” 

The seeds are inside.” 





Listen in to the Dempster Breakfast 
— over KFAB, Lincoln, 


am, from 7 to 8 a. m., 


and good neighbors. 

Get the facts now about this wonder- 
ful land of peace and prosperity. Write 
today for free folder Tog ewer Op- 

ities” and “Profit- ing Facts 
about Black Hills Alfalfa.” 
Address: he a ag 


Be ie 
ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


in car lots. Guaranteed and 
car * weights and grades 


right ; see, <a 5 
. Aome Hay & Mill Feed Co., Sioux Gity, ‘ewa 
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Fresh F rom the Country 
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Southeastern—Washington County, Sep. 
.7—Morning temperatures, 55-60; no frost. 
Corn drying rapidly. Silo filling in prog- 
ress. Corn needs ‘ten days without frost. 
Fall pastures good. Livestock markets 
satisfactory. <A few fat cattle going out. 
Spring pigs have done well in ‘this neigh- 
‘borhood. Prospects good for a fall and 
winter feeding season of hogs and cattle. 
—J. J. MeConnell. 


Bastern—Muscatine. County, Sept. 9— 
Threshing finished and corn making rapid 
progress; 90 per cent out of danger of 
frost. ‘Silo filling in full swing. Small 
grain was just a fair crop. Not many 
cattle on feell; ‘very few thogs. Eggs 29 

. cents, cream 45 cents, oats 30 cents.—Rob- 
ert Fletcher. : 

Central—Grunay County, Sept. 14—The 
weather has been very changeable the last 
few -weeks; very warm at times and occa- 
sional showers ‘mixed in. Corn is pro- 
gressing very satisfactorily; some drying 
up. Silo filling in full blast; others gath- 
ering seed corn, and a few cutting fodder, 
and others feeding cattle and hogs, cut- 
ting stalks and all. Threshing all done, 
and yields were disappointing in most 
cases, and hogs still refuse to eat barley 
and do not relish ‘the oats. Some cattle 
going on feed and lots of sheep being 
shipped in. Corn and potato fields get- 
ting very weedy. No digging of spuds yet. 
Lots of apples and garden truck. No dis- 
ease among stock. Not many eggs. Farm 
help plentiful—Gustav Treimer. 

Gentral—Dallas County, Sept. 14+Lots 
of moisture an@ warmth. Very little wheat 
sown; ground should be in fine shape. Not 
as much being sown as last fall. Corn is 
ripening slowly; ‘most fields ‘have plenty 
of seed ears now; two weeks should put 
it mostly out of danger. Some reports 
say that yields will ‘be below expectations, 
Silo filling and fod@er cutting held up by 
rains. Third cutting of alfalfa mostly in 
the ‘barn; heavy ‘yields. Some red clover 
being hulled; wields fair. Pastures good. 
Lots of cattle coming in at high prices. 
Quite a few reports of hog cholera; many 
are ‘vaccinating. Few hogs ready for 
market.—H. C. Flint. : 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, Sept. 14 
—Have had a couple of weeks of ideal 


fall ‘weather, which has dried up the corn ° 


Some farmers picking seed 
corn. This week brought rain, which 
made fall plowing muth easier. Many 
busy plowing ‘an@ getting ready for fall 
wheat seeding. ‘ ‘good. Not many 
silos being filled. “Corn too good to put 
in silos. Potato crop good; selling at 50 
cents per bushel.. Winter apples are very 
scarce. Many farmers feeding new corn. 
Roads good. E ggs, firsts, 32 cents; cream 
48 eents.—John L. Herman. 


Southwestern—Montgomery County, Sep. 
12—We are ‘having lots of rain: A good 
time to get the ground ready to drill 
wheat. Third cutting of alfalfa about all 
up. ‘Some new fields of alfalfa being put 
in. Corn looks like a good crop. Not 
many fat cattle an@ hogs on hand. Pas- 
tures are Going»well. Feeders don’t much 
like to give ‘the price asked for feeding 
cattle, but will ‘have to take their medi- 
cine if they want to stay in the game.— 
W. J. Adams. 

Southwestern—M mery County, Sep. 
12—Hot winds have blighted the corn 
much, alse blighted the so-called excessive 
size of the crop, which has put on a.heavy 


wonderfully. 


_* foliage this season rather at the expense 


of its yiel@ing power. Old corn in storage 
has been*marketed closer this season ‘than 
heretofore. There is a brisk inquiry. for 
feeder pigs, and a few coming in from 
South Dakota and districts more or less 
affected by drouth.—Arthur Nelson. 
Southwestern—Mills County, Sept. 14— 
A large amount of moisture has fallen 
in ‘the past ‘ten @ays. The corn is making 
good ‘progress and is about out of the way 
of frost. Pastures have not become dry, 
as they usually do in the fall, but are 
m and still growing. Fall plowing not 
Il done as yet. Some loss reported among 


. hogs in different ‘localities; very many 


have vaccinated their herds.—O. C. Cole. 


Southern—Union County, Sept. 14—We 
have -had a little over two inches of rain, 
which was badly needed—just the right 
amount for fall plowing and seeding of 
fall wheat, but a little bad for silo fill- 
ing. ‘The damp weather has retarded the 
ripening of ‘the corn some, altho little or 
no Gamage has ‘been done in this sec- 
tion. Late potatoes and garden truck 
were .about all killed before the rains 
came.—Vernon Rayl. . : é 

Eastern—Dubuque County, Sept. 4— 
Corn is fairly safe from frost now. ‘Too 
much rain this week to mature fast. A few 
threshing jobs are yet to be done in the 
eastern part of the county. Fall plowing 
has started earlier than usual. Early 
potatoes are dug, with good results. There 
are great quantities of fruit and garden 
stuff.—aA, A. Hallett. 

Eastern—Delaware County, Sept. 15— 
Silo filling is the order of the Gay. Sweet 
corn has been ‘nearly all sent to ‘the can- 
ning factory. Some are doing fall plow- 
ing. We are having too much rain, which 
is delaying work and is holding back the 

eorn. Potatoes are a good crop. 
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«will ‘be good. 





Garden stuff is also plentiful. The grass 
is green and we have had no frost yet. 
The pavement on No. 20 is complete and 
was opened ‘to traffic this week, so Dela- 
ware county is enjoying its first paved 
road across the ceunty.—C. D. Hunt. 

Eastern—Clinton County, Sept. 13—Silo 
filling is the order of the day here, and 
with favorable weather will soon be com- 
pleted. Several will not be filled this 
year. Somo clover being cut for seed. 
Last cutting of alfalfa being put up. A 
fine rain the 11th, but no frest. About 
75 per cent of corn is now estimated to 
be safe. Considerable road work being 
done. Some wheat and rye being sown. 
Winter apples are falling. Native peach- 
es ripening; small crop. Lots of spuds.— 
Fred Schepers. ; 


ILLINOIS 

Eastern—Vermilion County, Sept. 12— 
Had a nice rain yesterday; will help fall 
plowing; very little plowing done. Beans 
are about all cut for hay, but it will be 
some time before they are fit to thresh. 
Corn is drying up finely. Started filling 
silo today. Several feeding cows have 
been shipped in.—Elmer Varner. 


MISSOURI 
Northern—Randolph County, Sept. 14— 
About ten inches of rain so far this week. 
Ground thoroly wet. Some were ready to 
sow wheat, but will have to wait. Corn 
drying slowly and will be late for cutting. 





Some soybeans were cut last week, but 
they are most too green. Some clover was 
threshed last week; turned out very well. 
‘Cream and eggs are our best sell at .pres- 
ent. Eggs 26 cents, cream 42 cents.—W. 
H. Bagby. 

Central—Pettis County, Sept. 14—Bar- 
ring frequent showers, which retard har- 
vest of cowpeas, weather conditions are 
very favorable to maturing corn, and 
for making progress in wheat sowing. 
There are some cases of hog sickness. 
Many carloads of fat and well finished 
hogs are being shipped. The greater 
number of summer-fed cattle have been 
marketed at the highest prices since those 
of the World war.—W. D. Wade. 


MINNESOTA 


Southwestern—Lyon County, Sept. 15— 
The past week has been wet, delaying hay- 
ing and plowing. Some grain still in 
shocks. Small grain yields below normal 
except barley. Flax a half crop. ‘The 
corn ‘crop ‘will be smaller than expected. 
No frost, and corn is ripening nicely. A 
wonderful display of fruit and vegetables 
at county fair. Spring chickens 24 cents, 
ducks 16 cents, wheat $1, oats 30 cents, 
barley 50 cents.—Chas. H. Carlson. 


KANSAS 

Northern—Smith County, Sept. 10—The 
corn is. ripening up nicely, and the crop 
Late corn was hurt some 
by ‘a hail storm that came thru'last week. 
Plowing over and wheat sowing will be on 
by the 15th. All forage crops heavy. Stock 
scarce, but in good condition. A few sales 
at high prices. Cream 48 cents, eggs 30 
cents.—Harry Saunders. 





‘OUTLOOK FOR CATTLE FEEDING 


Cattle feeding farmers of Iowa intend 
to feed 8 per cent more cattle during the 
period from August 1, 1928, to January 1, 
1929, than they did during the correspond- 
ing period last year, according to esti- 
mates prepared from feeder reports on 
August 1, 1928, in response to an inquiry 
as to intentions to buy feeder cattle. 
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are the same as in the corn crib. 


Priced at $145 and $170 each. 


hours. 


ping Station plainly. 


of Bank where you wish t 





Crib and Granary. 





Safe Storage of Corn and Grain 
Means Extra Dollars Profit 


A PORTABLE CORN CRIB 


The propér curing and safe storage of 
and grain means many dollars extra pill 
every farmer. Think of the convenience of hav. 
ing a sectional portable corn crib that can be 
moved from field to field when you are going t 
feed hogs and cattle. When you change mil. 
pasture, you simply move your crib to the ne 
pasture. ¥ 

n. The 
sectional porta i 
West Coast fir dimension lumber. 
eg 
covered w. ree- asph 
ented reofing. ply phalt saturated pat- 

e large size has an air shaf 
floor to roof ventilator. * running from the 


Cribs are built in two sizes—800 and 1,200 bushel capacity. 
Prices are $115 and $145, respectively. 


STORE YOUR GRAIN 


The illustration at the right is the new sectional 
portable granary. The material and specifications 


Capacities of granaries are 1,200 and 1,800 bushels. 


Full instructions for setting up are sent with each 
crib or granary. Two men can put one up in a few 


This company has the.exclusive right to manufac- 
ture and distribute these cribs and granari 
An early order will assure prompt delivery. Send 
remittance with order. Write Post Office and Ship- 


If you wish shipment sent C, O. D., advise name 
draft sent. 


SEND IN THE COUPON TODAY 


ECONOMY HOUSING COMPANY, ONAWA, IOWA. 
Gentlemen: Please send more information about your Sectional Portable Corn 


ee i an ce 
Cee eorccevas 


It can also be used for storing 
photograph at the left shows thi pe 
ble crib. It is built of No’ 
Enti ut- 
All sections are bolted. “Rowt te 


There is a roof: ventilator and 


es. 

















These intended purchases are divided 
according to the several classes of com- 
mercial feeder ‘cattle as follows: Calves, 
42 per cent; yearlings, steers and heifers 
under 750 pounds, 33 per cent; steers and 
heifers over 750 pounds, 23 per cent; cows, 
2 per cent. 

These figures indicate a preference for 
light steck, 75 per cent being under 750 
pounds. Figures showing expected in- 
shipments of feeder cattle for other corn 
belt states are indicated as follows: 


State Percentage 
GRID © ov o0e ce 00 cc cw cone eees pagpeaion Sey 
WUE ig hank sc haesives SON cases: Suchen 
TIRMDIS 6. ccc coctccccevccvcsesccces 110 
Ri oss Sccasncddinesetaegs sue 
Bouth: -DeOwMts, wc veces cvseessccce OD 


TWOPAGNA soso ccccccticosccessscuses OF 


Average, eight states ...........101 


While reports from range states indi- 
eate a heavy contracting of feeder cattle, 
the impression of the existence ef a de- 
mand for unusual numbers may be de- 
ceptive. Total cattle shipments from the 
range areas may be smaller than last 
year, the reduction being due to decreased 
shipments of breeding cows and heifers 
and aged steers. The high prices being 





















































GOVERNMENT CORN CROP REPORT 
5 ; 3 b> Be 
ee 3 3 2 83 
$<.) Er 3 = Bt stet 
STATE sae] Swe 3 & g278 
Pio] So - L335 
oak! Eon aus EGS 
sae, OMe mao ESnc 
81 qT 22,614 
84 81 027 
81 79 138,256 
78 79 173,022 
es i | 84 369, 
78 78 49,0 
82 88 85,858 
7 83 149,476 
84| . 93 493,611 
75 84 201,678 
T7 79 24,365 
77 66 107,276 
73 62 197,672 
60 83 181,353 
81 75 45,396 
T 66 21,440 
7 63 40,770 
K 80 63 70,226 
Tennessee ........ base ee ee a aa 77 65 59,445 
MINI inns Sods sb ncaa bs BAS c-0 6 Os sn 75 63 151 
Mississi ER FOE SU LIT AE OLN ON 71 60 25,581 
Be Riiss Nise ok CALPIA  waos o Separlecd wae: el 71 70 075 
RMI ils ise Sus ang 05 6.9 Ci peie Sin 6 ay ore 056 iS a = Met ait 
Oklahoma whe eee meee ene e ee ee 
TE scictnlies is seven ek Moa 04a tis 0 5 Kb wee 71 74 119, 101,780 
United States total ...... .......... 76.6] 78.4 2,773,708 2,930,586 
~ #Indicated increases or decreases with changing conditions dur- 
ing the season. 











offered for feeder calves seems to hav 
had the result of inducing many goon 
who do not ordinarily sell their calves to 
contract them this year, and also of caus- 
ing a more than usual proportionate sale 
by growers who usually sell calves. 

Lists of owners of feeder cattle may be 
secured by writing directly to Mr. George 
Barnes, Extension Service, College Sta- 
tion, Texas, and to Mr. Martin Reinholt, 
Department of Economics, Agricultural 
College, Fort Collins, Colo. 

The number of cattle on feed in Iowa 
on August 1, 1928, was 8 per cent less 
than a year ago. This estimate is based 
upon reports from a large number of Iowa 
cattle feeders and upon the comparative 
number of feeder cattle shipped into Iowa 
during the first six months of the two 
years. 

Reports from feeders indicate that the 
average weight of fat cattle to be mar- 
keted out of Iowa during the next four 
months will continue to run below last 
year. 
per cent of the cattle on feed August 1 
will be marketed at weights less than 1,100 
pounds; 23 per cent between 1,100 and 
1,300 pounds, and 6 per cent over 1,300 
pounds when marketed. 

The number of cattle on feed August 1, 
1928, as a percentage of August 1, 1927, for 
the corn belt states, follows: Iowa, 92 per 
cent; Ohio, 85; Indiana, 85; Illinois, 90; 

issouri, 100; South Dakota, 100; Nebras- 
ka, 95, afd Kansas, 105. The combined 
percentage for the eight corn belt states 


shows the number on feed this year on ™ 


August 1 to be 94.3 per cent of the num- 
ber on feed a year ago.—Iowa Office, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 











YOU CAN MAKE 

15% to 40% More on Your Corn 
With a Martin Corn Storage System 
You can have a marketable corn crop perfectly 
‘every yoar—positive p: ‘from rats, 

fire, mold, and weather. Your extra profits in 
two to four years will pay for a Martin Corn 
etime and has’ 


Storage System which lasts a lif 
ne upkeep. 



















Individual reports indicate that 73 — 
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CES’ FARMER, September 21, 1928 
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General Price Outlook 


COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 


YEAR 
in the follow- 


ple are worthy of the most careful 
The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 


prices are of 


the corresponding week last year. - 
: first thing to do in order to get the 
benefit out of this table is to note 


For in- 
price index is 


ef pre-war and 107 per 


year. Now go 


the list and see which products 
one and which below the general 


the stand- 


re-war base it will be noted 
ay Last lumber and the wages 
bove the general price 
eggs and ¢ 
eneral price level. 


rare 


of these com- 


to advance as much as other 


uction, 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 





















































































































































































































































































































. 5 age 
ee § .) ) 
ne toe B] tok > 
a | SSsh Sey 
‘SE Sek) £64 
ry 13) So of. 
Z seo} see 

Ay | Ay 8.8 

Fisher’s index number ...... rt 107 

CATTLE—At Chicago 
Z und fat cattle ...... 197 124 
tio0-pound fat cattle .... 207 128 
rs and cutters ........ 264 174 
feeder Sera eae 245| 136 
117 
116 
117 
125 
108 
WOOL AND HIDES 
r blood wool at Boston 171 119 
a Tintt cow hides at Chicago. 138 105 
2 GRAIN 
At Chicago— 
Cern, No. Pune bectesdcae 143 107 
ts, No. 2 white ... 101 91 
t No. 2 red 2.22.00 122 105 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ..... 95 86 
On lowa Farms— 
Ener as nite sé 6 stat 156 111 
I cnsivis wis capetennesocss 86| 88 
- | MILL-FEEDS 
- €ottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 137 94 
_ Limseed meal, at Milwaukee. 7 101 
4 . Bran, at Kansas City ...... 123 92 
‘Shorts, at Kansas City 134] 91 
, ae HAY 
; No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... 135. 137 
l No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 130 109 
- | OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
. (@ Butter, at Chicago ......... 159] 107 
4 _ Clover seed, at Toledo .... 188; 106 
- Timothy seed, at Chicago.... 82 174 
Cotton, at New York ........ 136 84 
, Eggs, at Chicago ...._..... 129 97 
. ; PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
t SE i iitranc os sutibeeeine s Ko 6% 115 98 
} Adie cess 0 cn Oe aad ine “ 135 118 
lL Mase ccwcesssevecseee 169 116 
) ie cehocs beels has Wa ie 144 94 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
: Corn— 
Micember on. cc ccicc cs ceceess 118 79 
, oeesctocetesechececttt 115 \ 
2 Oats— 
PO MPOCCEMDCE .. .cegcccccccces: 94 87 
¢ BEE ccc cece cccccccccees 91 
100} 87 
99 ; 
122 98 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS ~~ 
at Connellsville ae 85. 97 
, at Birm Soot 122 95 
, at New York ..... 95 113 
petroleum, at N. York 174 121 
aes * (f. o. b. Wash- feak 

; Ao 3 sachin Wade neue 

‘Yellow pine (southern) 

_ 1x8 No. 2 com. boards. 186 117 
¥ellow pine (southern) 

Ix6 and 2 B (finish)..|° 184 98 

MERE URAM Cas ees mes 140} 97 

260; 107 

144 180 

s 332| 124 

‘ 129) 100 
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D RATES— Freight rates on 
@ oats from fowa to Chicago are 
r cent of pre-war normal and on 
tle and hogs 133 per cent. The aver- 
‘railroad workman is now getting 
63.8 cents an hour,. ed 


as compar 
about 236 per 


of farm- 


pre-war normal. 

M-HAND WAGES—Wages 
-in Towa are about 160 per cen 
e-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
} are not nearly so far above pre- 


LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
cent of pre-war fen t and land 





generally in the twelve nerth-central 
States is about 110 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES—With pre-war 
relationships as a base, January lard 
now meg a price of $9.16 for — 
hogs at Chicago next January. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
Sept. 1, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five-year 
Sah Sn for the corresponding week: 

‘coal and coke 91 per cent, grain 96 per 
cent, livestock 85 per cent, lumber 93 

r cent, ore 106 per cent, and miscel- 
laneous merchandise 107 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York ‘factory wages.are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $14.65, week be- 
fore $14.44. Chicago—Last week $12.80, 
week before $12.60. 
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% 
The Week’s. Markets 
CATTLE 
2 
e oO 
= n 
atats 
4 a 
: Oo; oOo; 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100-1,50¢ Ibs.) 
Choice and prime— 
I WOGIE: wick bs ce dare'nes 17.90/17.93! 16.89 
ee WOEOBE 6s 6 ccciene 16.68/17.63/16.13 
‘0 —_ 
Eaet Weel inc. cisensecs 15.50) 16.25 |15.13 
Week before ......... 25.25/}16.25/14.63 
edium— _ 
Last week ..c.......0 13.38/13.99/12.63 
Week before oeeee | 13.251 24,08/ 12,38 
Common— 
5 ae ere 10.37/11. 08) 10.00 
Week before ......... -25111.08) 9.75 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 lbs. down)— a 
Choice and prime— 
Agee week ......... «+ « |L7.00/17.93)17.00 
eek before ...... + «| 17.08|17.50/16.63 
Medium and good— 
WORE... cSeetvicpas 14.50/15.05/14.44 
Week before ......... 13.75) 14.47/13.00 
Common— 3 
Last week ........ 10.38/11.08)10.00 
Week before ..:......{11.13/11.65/10.63 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week ...........-{11.13/11.63/10.75 
Week before ......... 12.13/11.66|10.63 
Cows— 
Last week ............| 9.25] 9.40) 8.85 
Week before .........| 8.43/10.75| 8.00 
Bulls— 
Last week .....eecse--| 9.63/10.38| 9.50 
Week before ..... ioe 8.38] 8.25) 7.75 
Canners and cutters— 2 
Least Week oo cciscccens 8.38} 8.50) 7:88 
Week before .........| 6.75} 6.90| 6.50 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week ..... penitase 13.25/13.25/12.88 
Week before ...... +e «| 12.98)12.93/12.75 
Cows and heifers— 
Eat: Wee. ssi ceeeces 9.13| 9.25] 8.50 
Week before ......... 9.00} 9.25] 9.25 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | 
LGet Week. .ccasccenss 12.43/12.90/12.35 
Week before .........|11.83/12.25/11.65 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
Last week ......... os -/12.67/13.02)12.55 
Week before .......+.+{12.13|12.48/11.95 
Light (150-200 lbs.)— 
Last week «... ccc + «-/22.38/12.73/12.48 
eek before ......... 11.88/12.25)11.93 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
Last week ...-scccesce 14.93/12.42)12.03 
Week before .........|11.43/11.88/11.45 
Smooth and rough 
heavy packing: sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week ....cccccess 11.35/11.83/11.13 
ee POPC 22.0. «ee {10.93/1F.10/ 10.43 
Pigs (130 lbs. down)— 
t week ........ eeeeles oe |24.25)11.50 
Week before ......-00).--- 10.50}11.13 
Stock pigs— 
Laat week ....ccccccee 10.76)..... 11.50 
-Week before ......... T¥.42\ 6... 11.91% 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
RARE WOO? oc 6c ieew neue 13.95/14.33)13:88 
Week before ......... 14.67/15.00}14.57 
Lambs, culls and common 
Teast “Weele ....ccndcccne 10.25/10.50|10.50 
eek before ......... 10.88/10.88/10.38 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to. prime— 
Last week ......2ce00- 0.00/10.75/10.50 
‘Week before ......... 10.13/10.88/10.75 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
EGR WOOK 6 kts eccue 6.18] 6.13| 5.75 
Week before ......... 6.25| 6.25) 6.00 














NOTE — Unless. otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 




















HAY 
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“ = n 
a g he 
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Mixed clover, No. 1— 
Sy ren Soe 
WOOK: -DOTORG pc sine cos cheotucha dns 24.00 
Timothy, No. — 
LSE WG: ccccdeccecdclpns ccleoueoieee 
WOK  ROTOTS: oc cccccccfesceciecacs 24.00 
Alfalfa, choice— > 
Last week ..cceseces..-|23-00/23.75 
Week eee ce cee 23.00}23.75 
Alfalfa, No. 1— - 
Last week ..ccccceee../21.50/20.00 
Week before .........|21.50/23.00 
Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week ..sce......./19.00/18.50 
Week before ........+{19.00/21.50 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week. ...eess.---./14.50/15.75 
Week before ........./14.50/18.00 
Oat straw— 
EMEC WOOK Cais aee deen « 7.5% 6.00/10.50 
Week before ......... 759 6.00/10.50 




































































































































becca Livestock Receipts and Prices 
2 a Hog prices are 103 per cent of the ten- 
5 = year average, as contrasted with 128 per 
ont i & cent for fat catle, 87 per cent for sheep 
to a 3 s | and 105 per cent for lambs. 
gs = The following table gives data as to 
a § 5 2 percentage of ten-year average for re~ 
3 ro) v4 Q ceipts and prices as they have prevailed’ 
week by week for the past eight weeks, 
Corn, — as res se leee Each hep > comvared = the i 
ee 5 : average 0 e corres ing week, thus 
Week before ..|1.01%%) .95%| .94% eliminating all poreahinew «5 bias. 
Corn, » 3¥— ; . *HOGS 
Last week -/1.04 -96 |13.05 94 
Week before . ./1.00% —/ 93%! .90%4 
Corn, No. 4¥— ~ Ya 
t week ..../B.02%)...... Sevceet 92 , s Se 
Week before ..|1.00 |..  ..J...... 88% Ze] SE} 9 
ts— BY ae 2 
Last week ....| .44. | .39%] .42%| .38% aS} os! So 
Week before 3916] .38%6| 4216) 37% S=| $4] se 
Barley— AS ee a ee MO} mo] 0a 
Week before ..| .66%| .63 | .57 pe - Fy. sec} at et 
Rye— August 3to 9....... Yeu 88} 86; = 87 
Last week -92%| .91446| .92%6 a st 10 to 16 
Week before ..| 94 | .90%| .92% yore bane) Siege oe SS SS 
Wheat, No. 2 hard _— (ne eC 89 85} 100 
Last week ....|L11%/L10%|Lin [202 | ANBUSt ot tO Sept é...0| gel Al iee 
eek before. [1.1 ‘elt. September 7 to-13 .....- 83| 82] "108, 
etn tCATTLE 
>f of * July- 30-to- 36 -........... 73} +68) 127 
sisizt et. July 27 to August 2.22... 7} Til 124 
a ater. August 3 to 9 ..........| TH. Ti 182 
-- g $ S & August 10 to 16 .......... 70) 123 
: fiaths August 17 to 23° .......... 80} 69} 124 
=f} §/8&; 2} = August 24 to 30 .......... 82) 59; 127 
PSi ei Stats August 31 to Sept. 6...... 75} - 52) 122 
— ptemb eet IP so cs 94 7li 128 
Last week. ...|27.75)/24.25|24.75}29.00) SHEEP 
PE mor before. .|25.75)23. 75)|23.25129.00 3 Ss Seer 80 The 
orts— 2 7 
Last week....|29.75)30.75|27.25/35.00 eS ae ee 
Week before. .|26.75/23.75/24.25/35.00 August 10 to 16 .......... nz} 82. 
Hominy feed— August 17 to 23 .....2212 104, 82 
Last week... ./37.50}.....|..... 37.00 August. 24 to-30 |......... 18} | 85 
Week before. ./37.50|.....|..... 37.00 August 31 to Sent. 6...... 116} 8h 
re — September 7 to 13 ...... 1381 152} 87 
Last week... ./48.25]..... 46.75 LAMBS. 
Week before... |47.50 - |45.25 
Cottonseed (4T July 20 C9 sere i 106) 105 
per cent)— July 27 to August 2. 100) 94; 106 
Last week....|39.75 August 3 to ..... 80; Sh) 108 
Week before. .(39.75 August 10 to 16 ..... 8 103 
Tankage— August 17 to 23... so} I Bi} i 
Lasts week ---paaalreg | uu 2688 a8 go] a ah as 
GRER eS r September 7 to 13 I 152] 0G 
Sisson 39.90 *Hogs,. eleven markets; cattle and: sheep 
BEY ee 39.99 | seven markets. 
*Quotations at Des: Moines in ton lots; fCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 


lots. 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 


all other points, car 





The following’ table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Lesiie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in pereentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1923-27: 

















oo o oo 

nose tess = 

wa | oe | on | Ss 

sz | 53 | Sa | [a 
wa ty bet oe 
os os os ne | 
Be | Be | Be | 628 
ROMER on ine He 66.1 89.2 $6.3 76.9 
TEION enc 55.2 81.0 64.5 58.3 
Missouri 80.6 84.7 97.3 84.6 
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MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 

Butter; creamery extras, 
48c, week before 46%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 25c, week before 25c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 32%4c, week before 
31%c; ducks, last week 23c, week before 
18c; fat hens, last week 27ce; week before 
28%¢c; broilers, last week 29c, week before 
30e; geese, last week 20c, week before 19c. 


ARGENTINE CORN: PRICES: 


No. 2 September corn at Buenos Aires 
sold last week for 84%c, week before 84c. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at 99 cents. These bonds are ny at 
4%-per cent, and the yield to: 1957 is 4.30 
per cent. 
OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston is 50c, 
light native cow sides at yore 23%c, 
home grown elover seed at Toledo $17.50, 
and cotton at New York 17.8. Iowa ele- 


vator shelled corn prices are about 91ic for 
No. 3 shelled, new oats 334%c, wheat 92c. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the first week in Sep- 
tember were 9,772,000 bushels, as com- 
pores with 6,773,000 bushels for the week 

fore and 7,213,000 bushels for the same 
week year. Exports of corn the first 
week in September were 5,000 bushels, as 
com: with 52, for the 
week before and 59,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports 
first week in September were 838,000 
bushels, as compared with 978,000 bushels 
for the week before and 262,000 bushels 
for the same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard for the first week 
September were 7,045,000 Une ey as com- 
on with 8,747,000 pounds for the week 
efore and 14,434,000 pounds for the same 

rst week in September 


rts of pork for the 
pounds, as compared with 


last week 
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6,012, Genie 
the week before and 5,872,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 





TSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 
CHICAGO HOG PRICES 











1928 | 1927 | 1926 | 1925 
September 7 ....| 12:26} 10.35} 12.00] 12.05 
September & ....| 12:20} 10.40} 11.85} 12:00 
September 10 ....} 12.30} 10:70) 12.05} 12.15 
September 11 ....| 12.35, 10.85 95; 12.40 
September 12 ....|. 12:45) 10.85} 12.10} 12.50 
September 13 ....| 12:60} 10:75) 12: 12:60 








CHICAGO. No. 2 CORN: PRICES 














1928) 1927 | 1926-) 1925 
September 7 ..../1.0346/1.02 -72 | 28% 
September 8 ..../1.02 [1.0334] .80%4)°.99 
September 10 .. 00 tort rts: «38 
September 11 . 1.02% | 1.00 81 -985% 
September 12 . 11.04 ITY} .82%4| .98 
September 13 ....!/1.03%4! .97%4| .82%%| .98 

















FARM AND HOME HOUR 


A Farm and Home Hour willbe broad--. 
cast over the stations associated with the 
National Broadcasting Company by Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company, starting Oc- 
tober 2. The program will go on the air 
at 12 o’clock, céntral standard: time, ev- 
ery day in the week except Saturdays and 
Sundays. At 12:15, an official program 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture will be. presented by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company ftom its 
studios in Washington. At 12:30, the 
Farm and Home Hour will be resumed 
until 12:46. 

The Farm and Home broadeasts will 
originate in the Chicago studios. of the 
National Broadcasting Company. They 
will consist, according to the Montgomery 
Ward announcement, of instructive and* 
entertaining music, imterspersed with 
talks by famous authorities discussing: 
subjects of vital interest to the farm and 
home. Leading agricultural observers, in» 
dustrial leaders, college specialists and! 
farm organization officials will take part 
in the daily program. Specially arranged 
home economics features for women will 
constitute one phase of the service. Ques. 
tion boxes, a farm forum, debates and’ 
programs on boys’ and girls’ activities 
will be included. Emphasis will be placed. 
on major lines of crop and: livestock pro- 
duction. Important news events of the 
day will also be included. 





HOLSTEINS IN THE UNITED: STATES. 

A few Holsteins were imported early to: 
this country, but were not kept pure.. Tie 
first importations to be kept pure were 
made into Massachusetts in 1861. Between: 
1875 and 1885 about 10,000-were imported; 
and from these are descended most of the 
animals of the breed: now in America. The 
only animals imported since 1895 were a 
few in 1903. The explanations of the small’ 
number imported since that date are the. 
high fee required by the Holstein-Priesian 
‘Association for registering imported: ani- 
mals and the prevalence of foot and 


: . Bhe 
1920 census showed a total of 531,725. head’ 
of registered animals of tais- breed’ in the 
“United States. ‘ 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES 





FARM LANDS 


LIVESTOCK 





MISCELLANEOUS 





























: No. Words | No. Insertions 
20 $.640 
21 6 6.72 
22 : 7.04 
23 3 7.36 
24 f 7.68 
25 ‘ 8.00 
26 a 8.32 
27 = 8.64 
28 " 8.96 
No advertisement for less $1.60 


e than 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND HOUSES 


WE OFFER high grade municipal and 
corporation bonds. Write for list of 

current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 
er-cent. Wheelock & Co., Equitable 
ldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 








REAL bargains improved farms, good 

condition, Crawford county, Iowa; also 
improved farms central South Dakota, 
and good grass and ranch land, South Da- 


STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 
HERBFORD steers, calves, yearlings, two- 
| , year-olds, sorted in even sizeg; most all 

dehorned; some T. B. tested heifer calves 
and yearlings; some fleshy cattle eating 
V. W. Channel, Douds, Iowa. 











nd that can be reached in no other way. 


kota. ‘Terms. T. Prime, Box 1068, corn. 
Kansas City, Mo. oes SHEEP 

Watlaces’ Farmer classified ads put | I HAVE 150 head of good breeding ewes 
ou in touch with a market for farm that I will sell for $15 per head. John 


Gehrts, Kingsley, Iowa. 





DES MOINES PROPERTY 


MISCELLANEOUS 





FOR SALE—19 room house, next door to 

Des Moines University. Rooms rented. 
Good income while educating children. C. 
H. Taylor, Guthrie Center, Ia. 


FOR SALE—Twenty registered Shropshire 

yearling rams, twenty ewes, two regis- 
tered Shorthorn bulls, six Shetland ponies, 
F. M. F. Cerwinske, Rockford, Iowa. 





Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


HELP WANTED 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR, Freeman & Sinclair, patent attor- 
neys; patents and _ trade-marks, 02 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 








AUTOMOTIVE 





COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 
station, broadcasts produce markets 

daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins Co., 

1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. “Poultry- 

veal wanted for premium trade. 

60 YEARS in business, Richard J. Col- 
lins solicits consignments, live pcultry, 








veal, etc. Sales prompt and satisfactory. 
Financially the best. 840 Fulton St. Mar- 
ket, Chicago. ‘ 





WANTED—Broilers,. chickens, all kinds 
dressed calves and selected white eggs. 
Highest prices guaranteed. J. H. White 
& Co., 955 Fulton Market, Chicago, Ill. 
ONE cent premium on fancy poultry-veal- 
eggs. Furnish coops on request. H. F. 
Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Established 1890. 
COUGLE Commission Company, 1154-56 
West Randoiph Street, <msengo. Ship 
to us your poultry-veal, eggs. op prices, 
Prompt remittance. 
JOSEPH DUSEK CoO., 726 W. Randolph 
St., Chicago. Ducks, geese, chickens, 
turkeys, honey, hay, butter, eggs, feathers 
wanted. Premiums paid. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
} intelligent workers, loyal Caen, < peer 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Shomont 
Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
POLICE pups; purebred; wolf gray, black 
and tan; satisfaction guaranteed; st 
when reveived; males $12.50, females $10. 
Eari Stafford, Morning Sun, Iowa. 
CHOICE Shepherd female pups from: heel 
roe parents; starting, driving cat- 
tle; $3.75; shipped C. O. D. anywhere. 
North Star Kennels, Springfield, Minn. 
FOR. SALE—Heavy coated Collie puppies; 
ttan with white markings; females, $2.50; 
males, $3.50. Velma Holliday, Promise 
City, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 


CALIFORNIA 
FOR reliable information regarding ex- 
cellente ren opportunities in Cali- 
fornia, address, Colusa County Farm Bu- 
reau, Colusa, Calif. 


IOWA 

FOR RENT—A money-making farm; 200 
- acres ane Iowa land, located on gravel 
road and R. F. D., in Linn county; mod- 
ern house splendid barns and outbuild- 
ings, good wells and good fences; excel- 
lent market and creamery facilities; 
church and school advantages. An ex- 
ceptional ba angen “gh A for a man interest- 
ed in dairying and stock raising. Box 22, 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


MISSOURI ‘ 
FOR SALEH—330 acres, northeast Mis- 
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MEN wanted for good jobs as airplane 

or auto mechanics after taking training 
in this school. Write for full information. 
Lincoln Auto and Airplane School, 2411 
O St., Lincoln, Neb. 


poe EDUCATIONAL | 

BE AN AUCTIONEER. Earn $25-$100 
daily. Send for large illustrated catalog, 

also how to receive home study course 

free. apoest & Auction School and Busi- 

ness College, Box W, Decatur, Ind. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NATIONAL Weedkiller kills Canada tais- 

tles, cocklebur, quack grass and all 
cther bad weeds. Quick, sure remedy. 
Easily applied; harmless to 3o0il; pusitive- 
ly guaranteed. Send one dollar for lib- 
eral trial package. Manufactured by 
National Chemical Co., Wilton Junction, 
owa. 

















FEED MILL. 


Now, for the first time, a large capacity, 

genuine high speed, ball bearing, swing 
hammer feed mill, selling for only $75. A 
marvelous performer. Grinds any feed 
you raise fine as you want. Pulverizes 
oats to powder, including hulls. Grinds 
corn in ear, snapped, shelled or on the 
stalk. 4,0000 unds ear corn an_ hour. 
Range of 10:H. P. to 20 H. P. 
feed saves grain waste. Easily digested. 
Brings bigger profits. Investigate this 
marvel mill. Write. Easy Mfg. Co., Dept. 
WC-1, Lincoln, Neb. 





Ground ~ 


POULTRY 


BABY CHICKS 
BELT chix are better; single comb White 








Leghorns, $7.50; single comb Reds, 
Barred Rocks, $8.50; White Rocks, $9.50; 
assorted $7. Catalog free. Gilbert L. Bell, 


Donnelison, Iowa. 


LEGHORNS 
400 Single Camb White Leghorn yearlin 
hens, early hatch pullets, large or sma. 
lots, price reasonable. John Hass, Bet- 
tendorf, Iowa. 


_PULLETS WANTED 
PULLETS Wanted—Anconas; Buff, 
Brown, White, Silver, Black Leghorns; 
Black, Buff and ite Minorcas; also 
White Rocks. What have you? State age, 
roent and price. Pullet Farm, Clayton, 
nois. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


PEONIES, one red, one white and two 

pink, $1; twenty-five Darwin tulips, $1; 
twelve German iris, $1; eight hyacinths, 
1; twelve Concord grapevines, two-year, 
1 sprapess?. Order from this ad. Satis- 
action or money back. Wholesale list 
free. Welch Nursery, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
HARD Alfalfa Seed $7.20 per bushel; 

Sweet Clover $4.00; both test 95% pure. 
Return seed if not satisfactory. George 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


USED CARS 





























GOPHER TRAPS 
TRAPS for catching pocket gophers; cir- 
cular sent free. A. F. Renken, G-444, 
Crete, Neb. 








PIGEONS 


SQUAB breeding stock, guaranteed, White 

‘Kings, Red-Splashed Carneaux, French 
Mondains. I ship squabs weekly. C. W. 
(Payne, Maryville, Mo. 


LIVESTOCK 


GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 


CHOICE Guernsey and Holstein heifer 
calves, one to three months old, tuber- 

culin tested, shipped C. O. D. Edgewood 

Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. - 


JERSEYS 


JERSBYS for Sale—Twelve purebred and 
twelve high de cows and heifers; 
several to freshen for winter milkers; 
T. B. tested; all cows have C A. rec- 
ords, Midoaks Farms, McGregor, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—A choice lot of 200 extra 
high grade Jersey cows and heifers; 
proper color and in fine condition. Stephen 
A. Carr, Collins, Iowa. 
FOR SALE— Jersey bull, Fashionable 
Campanile Lad No. 286945, dropped Sep- 
tember 13, 1926; solid color, black tongue 
and switch. Wm. Bauer, Audubon, Iowa. 





























IF YOU want to buy or sell a car, it will 

pay you to see us. Eleven years in the 
business. The Car Shop, J. T. Nutt, 1012- 
1018 Locust, Des Moines, Iowa. 





DUSTING FRUIT 
The Missouri agricultural experiment 
station has reported.on the results of 
three years of dusting apples and peaches 
under their conditions. While the report 


states that three years is too short a time 
to enable anyone to draw definite conclu- 
sions regarding any spray material, sev- 
eral points are mentioned. Dust is re- 
garded as a supplement only to the liquid 
sprays, since under present conditions 
there, the liquid spray must be relied on 
for controlling diseases. Practically twice 
as many applications of dust as spray 
must be made for comparable results, 
since the dust is said not to remain on the 
fruit and foliage for great lengths of time. 
This latter point is also mentioned as be- 
ing a benefit in helping eliminate spray 
residues by dusting for the last summer 
sprays. It is stated that under present 
conditions, the large commercial orchard- 
ist in that state may afford to invest in 


























souri, stock and grain farm; two sets | FOR Ss dusting equipment, but he should not de- 
improvements; well watered and fenced: f yond, gp oF ep Roan ra Dr Saki tea pend on dust for complete control of in- 
wan gli bargain price. Box 3, Wallaces’ | Berdo, Washington, Iowa. 5 sects and diseases. 
NORTH DAKOTA PSI mein a 
SALE or change—320-acre farm 


close to Grand Forks, N. D.; all good, 
black loam soil in Red River valley: all 
level and in a high state of cultivation. 
Will consider trading for smaller farm; 
refer Iowa or Illinois: Write owner, Roy 

. Fidler, Manvel, N. D. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

. -—A new line under con- 
struction in Montana opens a million 
acres of wheat and stock country. 
Send for new line book. Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana offer best opportu- 
nity in two decades to secure good im- 
proved farms from banks, insurance and 
mortgage companies at a fraction of their 
real value. Send for lists. Improved farms 
Washington, m and Idaho 
fruit 
with 
sur- 





















Write for Free Book on state 


Low_homeseekers rates. E. 
Leedy, ae aoe Great Northern Rail- 





way, St. Pa ‘aha 
M PEELAREQUS. 
‘arm home in Minnesota, 


a 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington or Ore: will provide for you and 





prices and easy terms. 
(mentioning state) to 
Bi" Seorthern Pacific Rail- 


imum $2 per insertion. 








Use a Wallaces’ 








Notice to Our Classified Advertisers 


Effective October 1, 1928, the classified advertising 
rate of Wallaces’ Farmer will be 10-cents per word, min- 


When the Classified Advertising Department was 
established in May, 1923, the circulation was 79,000 and 
the rate was 8 cents per word. Your ad will now go into 
more than 120,000 homes and at the new rate of 10 cents 
the cost of reaching each thousand subscribers will be less 
than it was when the old rate was established. It will be 
more economical to use the classified page of Wallaces’ 
Farmer than it used to be under the old rate. And, the 
number or readers continues to increase. ; 


[RADIOPHONE 








Farmer Want Ad 


' Towa. 

















By RADIOPHAN 











®or hours I have been sittin 
hand, making notes of the Rees Fs 
power and wave lengths recently ordered 
‘by the radio authorities. Opinion seems 
to be divided as to the effect of the order, 
but everybody seems to agree that Iowa 
~_ — hit very hard. 

ere is anything in the n 
that will help Iowa listeners and’ eae 
casters, it is very carefully hidden. Prob. 
ably we are supposed not to want much 
in the way of radio, and what we are go- 
ing to get is just that—not much. 

The Shenandoah stations have been or. 
dered to change their wave lengths ang 
reduce their power to 500 watts after No« 
vember 10. There have been rumors that’ 
IKMA and KFNF would broadcast with 
more power in the daytime, but there igs 
nothing in the statement issued by the 
commission to confirm this. In fact, the 
latest list sent out simply states: KFNP. 
500 watts, frequency 890. KMA is als¢ 
listed with 500 watts on a frequency of 
930 kilocycles, and both stations must 
share time with others. 

WHO and WOC have also been told to 
change wave lengths. The power of these 
stations has not been reduced, but both 
may be allowed only daylight time for 
broadcasting. WOC must share time with 
'WSUI, Iowa City, and WHO must divide 
with WOI, Ames. 

KOIL, Council Bluffs, has been ordered 
to reduce its power to 1,000 watts, but is 
given a clear channel. KSCG has been 
given 1,000 watts day and night, but has 
to share time. KSO, Clarinda, has also 
been given 1,000 watts, and it looks as tho 
that station may benefit by the change. 
Thousands of listeners will be glad to 
hear of this. 

Of the forty clear channel, high power 
stations, Zone 4 is entitled to eight. Four 
assignments were at once given to Chi- 
cago, and that city also is allowed half 
time on two more cleared channels. Iowa 
is, according to reports, not to have even 
one clear channel. Poor Iowa always gets 
it in the neck somehow. 

fin the list of assignments, Station 
KFKB, Milford, Kan., appears with 5,000 
watts and apparently a clear channel, 
This may be a mistake. Many listeners 
might ask what that station has done to 
merit distinction. KFKB is owned and 
operated by a doctor who runs a hospital 
or sanitarium, and the station is used 
for advertising that institution. The doc- 
tor-owner-operator is a specialist in— 
well, really, it is a matter that can hard- 
ly be discussed in polite society. Surely, 
a commission could not be so blinded to 
the facts as to favor this station just be- 
cause it is situated in his home state. 

Henry Field, of KF NF, has certainly set 
a pace that will be hard for many broad- 
casters to match. Billy Sunday one day, 
Senator Gore the next, and many promi- 
nent speakers engaged. Both Field and 
May will broadcast Al Smith’s speech 
from Omaha. 

Mrs. Helen Fischer, who generally talks 
about flowers, gave an elaborate descrip- 
tion of her daughter’s wedding over 
KFNF a few days ago. One of the most 
interesting talks I have heard for a long 
time was given by that remarkable man, 
Van Houten, from KMA, this week. He 
described his trip to Pompeii, and he de- 
seribed it vividly. It was a real master- 
piece as a travelogue and all the more 
remarkable because it was delivered by @ 
man well over eighty years old. 

Gerard S. Nollen, president of the Bank- 
ers’ Life, broadcast recently an appeal for 
help from listeners. The decision of the 
commission regarding WHO is a hard 
blow. A lady writes from Winterset, ask- 
ing me to state plainly what I personally 
think of the treatment accorded to WHO, 
In plain words, I answer that the action 
of the authorities seems to me harsh and 
unfair, both to listeners and to the sta- 
tion—and I can say the same with regard 
to other Iowa stations. 

The Des Moines Radio Dealers will hold 
their fifth annual Radio Show at the 
Shrine Temple, Des Moines, September 
26, 27 and 28. It will be a bigger show 
than ever before, with all the latest things 
in radio on exhibition. Graham McNamee, 
the star chain announcer, has been eli- 
gaged by A. A. Schneiderhahn Co., At- 


water Kent distributors, and during the @% 


show (September 26) will broadcast fron 
WHO, and will also hold a reception at 
the exhibition hall in the Shrine Temple. 
Come and see him. 

On September 28, Mr. M. H. Aylesworth, 
president of the-National Broadcasting 
Company, will visit Des Moines. He will 
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address visitors to the Radio Show and (9 


will also broadcast over WHO. Whether 
you like chain broadcasting or not, you 
will find much that will interest you in 
Mr. Aylesworth’s talk. 

KTNT, Muscatine, has been given 5,000 
watts under the new order, but has only 
about a fourth interest in the wave length. 
So it goes all thru Iowa. Everything ap 
parently for Chicago; little or nothing for 
Chicago has three million people. 
These people could ali be reached , 
low power. 
lion, spread over a large state, the center : 
of the agricultural middle-west, and is 
not allowed even one station with power © 
te cover the whole state. Poor old Iowa © 
and poor listeners! But, cheer up, the 
worst is yet to come! : 
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Towa has more than two mil- — 
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TES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOGK SALES 


SHORTHORNS 







5—Consignment sale from herds a 
o’Malley & aes Bert Brown, J. 

srback and D Sale 
Dr. M.. ‘J. Beiton, manager, 

d field. Iowa. 

{¢_Dispersion sale, C. A. Oldsen, 

al Lake, Iowa. 

POLAND CHINAS 















. McKay, Ida Grove, Iowa. 
. Forest & Son, Mount Ver- 


> toa. "A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
Oct. oan Dorr, Marcus, Iowa. 
¢—Johnson Bros., Leslie, lowa. 
j—Andrew Holmes, Ames, Iowa. 

c Kish & Son, Riverton, Iowa. 
5—G. P. Klein & Son, Altoona, Ia. 
i—J. De Conrad, Conrad, lowa. 
9—J. Friday & Son, Murray, Ia. 
39— 


og BFL 












Ba Lemley, Melrose, Iowa. 

23—R. ¥F. French, Independence, Ia. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
10—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Towa, 
122—P. J. Gaherty & Son, Storm 


wa. 
. O. Notz, Creston, Iowa. 
h Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
30— i. Reimer, Clearfield, Iowa. 
31—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 


i—W. & J. N. Ernst & Ernst Sis- 
tots, Marcus, Iowa. 

DUROC JERSEYS 
i L. Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa. 
s ost TNickee Bros. Creston, lowa. 
Oct. 10—Sam Roberts, Jefferson, Iowa. 
Oct. 12—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 











Oct. Este Bros., Riverside, Iowa. 
Oct. 1 F. Marts, ec Iowa. 
Gr te—ous Taylor, Delta, Iowa. 
batt 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
war 6B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
CHESTER WHITES 


Oct. 17—L. C. Reese, Prescott, Iowa. 
Feb, 7—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 


TAMWORTHS 


Nov. 1—Fox Chemical Co., 319 E. Fourth 
St., Des Moines, Iowa. 








Notice to Advertisers 


ho desire to make changes in or discon- 
gue advertise ments ety running west bave 
juan 





- advertisemen rted if 
3 peeretes ‘inte ag Monday morning of the week of 








LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 
This department, under the man- 
agement of G L. Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
qespoee of helping them find what 
: : went in purebred animals of any 
| kin If you wish to enlist his as- 
: 3 —— in finding what you want in 
Pe the wa: purebred sire or foun- 
a dation s stock of any kind, write us. 
| communications should be addressed to 
Livestock Dept., Wallacee’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, iowa. 


Field Notes 


THE ePeve—onaee CHAMPION AT 






















great many renters of Wallaces’ 
RH will remember The Rogue, that 
good senior yearting ¢ devel. fitted and 
BIE Aiter wees toh shot g the 
4 er successfully show e 
‘boar, Mr. Klein sold him to Mr. 1, 2 
Greensburg, Ind., 













year and won the coveted grand cham- 
Prine, winning over New Hope, 
National Swine Show at Peoria last week. 
‘Mr. Klein has a lot of descendants of The 
that sell in his sale of October 15.— 
ing Notice. 


McKEE BROS.’ SALE 


icKee’s Puree sale, to be held at Cres- 
vagy October 2, includes outstanding 
and gilts s ired by Golden Gleam. 
» Sow herd of this firm has been de- 
en years of selection, and Gold- 
is proving his reproducing abil- 
An ea 
: e the keynote the herd, an 
are a sat re their remneceeare feed- 
‘toes ten for ola customers. Write them for 
Catalog.—Advertising Notice. 
McKAY’S POLANDS 
FL. wrgit sells October 3, in the sale 
~ on at Ida re Iowa. This sea- 
ots, bere = longer es od 
' al, and is wo of the 
mtion of any breeder. They ae devel- 
; , 


































‘ oe # redpen poare eagk ol and form 
supply their nee 
F oF boars that wil ‘4 prove profitable 
ql s ents. Write for catalog.—Adver- 
1 be Noti tice, 
; STOUT’S DUROC SALE 
a: Stout sells Se tember 26. Includ- 
are some outstand boars and ae 
OWS with litters, T is sale shoul 
nduceme ent to breeders and 
org agg) in oe poe line. 
Bal = F ig J. W. Ilrath, of Grin- 
‘ A stthge , Uiterback, clerk. Write 
; ‘or catalog.— Advertising No- 


i Saree e 8 DUROC SALE 
r & Son, of Ames, Iowa, sell 
Their offering of Duroc boars 
ge. t epinrea by the get of 


ling shows the nant Aen 


» offering will contain many 







































—. be Emmert & Sons, Mason 


ton 
to the Indiana State Yair this ° 


t was made champion at the~ 





individuals moatte of enews this 
saved boy Sudan. ieee. Fooepent tener Lucky Strik 
e 
and Golden Perfection. They ca 
new blood for their many satisfied» cus- 
tomers.—Advertising N 
a. i. cimaiar = SON 
bed is your last reminder of Emmert’s 
4 China sale, | a ag 27, to be 
held at Mason City, Iowa. Financier and 
Peacock need no further recommendation 
to the bi =< ‘Shs cue book ae ane oF 
the best maintained by any firm, and 
among the gon should be some of the 
future herd boars of the breed. Plan to 
attend this sale. wabiivertionngr Notice. 


ee as 


PURE BRED AND 
a: OTHERWISE Vi 
By A. Rambler 

If one strain of hogs will weigh sixty 
pounds more than another in a period 
of six months, as was suggested in a re- 
cent argument, let’s find what -it. costs 
to produce each, what kind of carcasses 
they have and various other facts con- 
cerning their cost of production. Find- 
ings should include prolificacy of dams. 
In the meantime, we may discover other 
strains that will outdo either. Why not 


put the swine business, at least its -pro- 
duction side, on a basis of facts? 
































If six per cent of hams are found to 
be bruised upon slaughter and it is nec- 
sary to grade them seconds or less, let’s 
use our tattoo system to detect who is 
responsible. Some farmers may be abusive 
enough to be the offenders; some truck- 
men may be; some employes at the rail- 
roads, stockyard employes, and, lastly, 
packing house employes. 


Most farmers have a respect for the 
dumb beast. Packers would use the most 
influence to reduce bruising, thru rough 
handling, after the hogs become their 
property, because it. is then their direct 
loss. That leaves three agencies which 
probably show the least consideration for 
this evil practice. We will in time find 
that some strains are firmer and bruise 
less easily than others, and that the way 
they are grown and fed will influence the 
ease of bruising. I might suggest that 
housing which induces fighting among 
animals, possibly causes more bruises at 
certain times of the year than any other 
factor. Reducing this channel of loss 
should show its effect on hog prices. 





We have as many standard rations at 


feed in the corn belt as there are states. 
Would it not be an interesting experi- 
ment to try them all out on animals of 
the same strain at the same point? I 
venture the guess that there would be 
little difference either in the rate of gain 
or the cost of gain. Each specialist has 
produced his results thru slightly differ- 
ent channels. 





FINISHING OFF REQUIRES 
SMALL RANGE 


An old barn or a shed makes an ideal 
place for finishing turkeys for the mar- 
ket, according to the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College Extension Division Circu- 
lar No. 82, “Turkey Production in North 
Dakota.” It is not wise to confine tur- 
keys too closely for fattening, states the 


circular, because they will not endure 
close range confinement as well as chick- 
ens. However, it is advisable to restrict 
the range, and when the turkeys are 
grown under artifical methods they may 
be successfully finished under moderate 
confinement if they have enough room for 
exercise. 

Corn is generally considered the best 
feed for finishing. Care must be exer- 
cised in feeding corn in the fall, especial- 
ly new, soft or frozen corn. There is a 
danger of serious digestive troubles and 
losses may occur where such corn is fed, 
according to the circular. 

If poults have been grown on a regular 
poult ration, they can be easily shifted to 
a finishing ration about four to six weeks 
before marketing time. A finishing ration 
consisting of fifty pounds of corn, twenty- 
five pounds of wheat and twenty-five 
pounds of oats is suggested. The amount 
of corn may be gradually increased up to 
the last week, when a clear corn ration 
is fed. Barley is also a good feed and can 
form 25 per cent of the ration safely. The 
chief thing about finishing is to keep the 
turkeys healthy and eating heavily, so 
they will put on weight, according to Cir- 
cular No. 82. 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


le and Daroc Jersey Hogs, oa. 
Mon > ionepar. Sa 27, 1928. head of 


Twenty 
Jerse heifers, 20 head good 
Toenty heed — Duroc a —_ 
teck hogs. particulars 


OMAR HAMMOND, Princeton, Misseuri, 
or B. C, SETTLES, Sales Manager, 
Palmyra, Missouri. 


Spotted POLAND Sale 
e 50 Head Sell October 2 


‘ead Spring Bears and Gilts; 8 sows 
with Mtters. These pigs are sired by The Con- 
vincer and Main Street’s Disturber. _ can fill 
your wants for high-class “Spots” here sale day. 


R. V. BUNTING, CORNING, 10WA 


TURKEY 














HOLSTEINS 
HOLSTEIN . 
a armer’ sCon 














ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Aberdeen Angus 





Btate 
W. 5S. AUSTIN, 
DUROC JERSEYS 


FE WOPkS ot soc torent usce 


a Fireworks let your 
mext berd bear be ome. Breeding stock for sale 


at ail times. 
dé... Barper and Sen, 
Beal bargains in Duroc sows bred to 


Golden Gleam and The Snapper 


for fell Mtters. Write today or come and see them. 
McMEE BROGB., Cresten, lowa 


FANCY STILTS, Sire of Sires 


famous for producing Durocs of a —_ depth, 
length and bone. Breeding stock for 


MNOTER BROG., Sienna: Iowa 


Nelson’s Durocs 


March boars by Supreme Stilts with plenty of size 
and quality, also fall boars. We ship on approval. 
Farm 8 miles north of Alta. 


N. KH. NELSON, ALTA, IOWA 


Wouree can nes We are wants with anything in the 
@ are pricing fall and spring boars 

for early delivery. Write or visit our herd. 
Sam Roberts and Sens, Jeiferson, lowa 


DUMORT, 1OWA 








Ames, lowa 

















HAMPSHIRES 


e can fit you out with 


Hampshire Show Litters 


Either im Junior or Senior pigs. Write for descrip- 
tion or come and pick them out. 











—___- 





he by Big Revenue. 
best ever sold by this firm. 
by Big Ben. 
Orphan. 
gilt by Financier. 
Poland Chnia boars. 


F. L. McKAY, 








The PEERLESS Herd 


Include in their Poland China sale, OCTOBER 3, at IDA 
GROVE, IOWA, twelve boars and seven sows sired by Mars, 
Four boars. out of Lady Ethics are the 
Eight boars and five gilts sired 
Four boars and three gilts sired by Smooth 

A litter by High Revenue, and two boars and one | 
This offering includes many outstanding 
Write for catalog. 


COL. W. J. MURPHY, Auctioneer. 


IDA GROVE, IA. 























DUROC SALE, SEPTEMBER 26 


Sale held at Delta, at west end of town . 
35 HEAD cnpeiding of 18 eptten haw, 3S boars, 15 spring gilts,3 sows with litters, 2 fall 


its, 1 junior sow 
Keystone and Fireflame Sensation. 
tion litter of 6 gilts and one boar; while of M 


arch 21 
Send mail bids to Col. J. L. Mclirath, of Grinnell, or "ardes 8. 


W. F. STOUT, 


one; litters by Fireflame, Fireworks, Lucky Strike, 
You will find _—- Teal panes — especially the Fireflame Sensa- 


ww, th 
iterback, cle clerk. Send for catalog. 


DELTA, IOWA 





FIREWORKS — 


OCTOBER 1 FALL SALE DUROC BOARS AND GILTS. 


. We are offering the top 


pigs sired by Fireworks, and outstanding pigs sired by INDEX, BIG PROSPECT, 
LUCKY STRIKE and GOLDEN PERFECTION. We will sell twenty spring and 
fall gilts sired by Fireworks. Write for catalog. 


J. L. HARPER & SON, 


AMES, IOWA 





GOLDEN GLEAM DUROC SALE 


TUESDAY, OCT. 2—Our herd and animals tracing directly to our herd were the 


heaviest winners at the Iowa State Fair. 
ing that Golden Gleam is the greatest breeding boar of the breed. 


You will admit when you see our offer. 
Our pigs have 


seale with feeding quality. Write for catalog at once, New blood for old customers. - 
CRESTON, [OWA 


McKEE BROTHERS, 





Big Four Farms, Broeklyn, lowa 


80 id gilts bred to farro 
HAMPSHIRE ptt ng Gite not bred. 
Boars of all sizes. C. O. D. 

Cc. A. PRENTICE, 





Sae City, Iowa 


OARS, Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 
ee use. Priced at $25.00 up. Also some 
nice fall gilts. E. B. Hem, Selma, Iowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


THE ISLAND FARM 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Choice pase J and fall boars sired 

by Fashion, 1926 World's 

J wale and Reserve Grand Champion 
Princo of Pesticn sasiated ao prize Junior boar 











927 National Swine Show 
These eS. been aon developed on our ravens 
alfalfa. ith many years experience on mai! orde: 


we know we can please you. 
A. L. LIE DBERG, Maxwell, Nebr. 


TAMWORTHS ° 


AMWORTHSHS. 8 spring gilts and one unrelated 
fall boar, $160.00, or 8 San A and one unrelated 
fall boar, $190.00, 75 gilts 20 bears 


irom 
pick. Deliver fifty miles yA by truck. Golden Rod 
Steck Farm, R. R. No.1, Box 111, Davenport, lewa. 


Bay ey boars—winter and «pring-farrow. 
; Save money; buy now. Ask for booklet on herd. 
d.3.NEWLIN, Gutenes, tewa 
On Iowa Primary No. 7. 


CHESTER WHITES 

















Chester White Hogs 


of quality at reasonable prices. 
MeHKINLEY ELON IEENS dm & SONS, 
Me rewa 





SHEEP 


FOR SALE 


Flock headers and show flocks, or individuals for the 
coming state fairs. Shropshires, Oxfords, Hamp- 
shires, Southdowns, Rambouiliets—rams and ewes. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 


HORSES 
Registered Percherons stificz.. 


Mares with foal by and bred 


hep ‘chanour, 
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T first glance they seem much like any good-looking 
biscuits, but there is a real difference. You'll notice 
it with the first taste—a delicate, unmistakably richer 

flavor. It’s one of those little things that mystify a guest— 
and give you a reputation for wonderful cooking. It’s worth 
having—that little bit of added flavor in your baked foods 
that makes your table more of a treat to your family 
and your friends. 


It’s so easy to have it, too—simply be sure you use 
the right flour, Pillsbury’s Best, like most good flour, « 
is milled and tested every hour to make baking-sure 

and easy. But more than that, Pillsbury’s Best is. 
milled and tested to make things taste better... This 
additional richness in flavor is important. The food 
editors of some of the leading women’s magazines, 
who have made a life-long study of baking, say that 


vor 








“How - an ‘is cokes = tan in your Mica y” 





















the flour you use has a great deal to do with the flavor of the 
foods you bake. 


The secret of flavor is in the wheat fields— 


While two kernels of wheat look much alike, they may be 
vastly different. Some types of wheat possess a richness of 
flavor lacking in others. ‘The Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Company, working with the facilities of the largest 
flour mill in the world, has developed its own method 
of ‘selecting and. blending these richly. flavored 
wheats. These are then milled to a standard of 
dependability which has been famous for sixty 
years. The result. is \Pillsbury’s Best’ Flour—your 
surest protection against. baking failures, and your 
guarantee of finer flavor in everything you bake— 
cakes, biscuits, pastry, bread! 





in everything you: bikes © 
cakes, pastry, biscuits, bread 


TEE wey S thagt + iE me 








